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THE LUTHERAN 


CHURCH AND STATE RELATIONSHIP 
IN GERMANY 


From the News Bulletin of the National Lutheran Council* 


DuRING RECENT MONTHS much has been 
spoken and written regarding the situa- 
tion of the Church in Germany. But a 
great deal of it is not strictly accurate, 
colored in many instances by nationalistic 
prejudice or sympathy. 

A case in point concerns an article pub- 
lished in the December 9 issue of Das 
Schwarze Korps, a Nazi news organ, which 
comments on statements directed to the 
churches by Reichminister Hans Kerrl. 
Some news reports of this article have 
either grossly underestimated or over- 
estimated its implications. A seemingly 
reliable comment is offered by the cor- 
respondent of The London Times, who 
wrote: 

“This unambiguous declaration of policy, 
following the speeches of Herr Kerrl, has 
seriously disturbed the great majority of 
Church people in Germany. As Church 
circles see it, the State has embarked not 
upon a peace program, but a punitive 
campaign, and experience suggests to them 
that the churches will be little more 
than museums by the time the State has 
finished imposing the restrictions which 
it considers necessary upon their sphere 
of activity. One effect of the government’s 
policy is that many Church people who 
had remained neutral in the conflict in 
the hope that a positive relationship would 
yet be established between Christianity 
and National-Socialism may be converted 
by disappointment into opponents of the 
government on the religious issue.” 


The Government’s Position 


In seeking further to present a true pic- 
ture of the real situation in Germany the 
following paragraphs will offer a digest of 
the verbatim translation of the article from 
Das Schwarze Korps, included in the De- 
cember issue of Friends of Europe. 

In his address Reichminister Kerrl 
sought to clarify the German government’s 
attitude toward the present situation of 
Church and State. He declared first of all 
that the State’s efforts to bring order out 
of the present chaotic conditions had been 
“shipwrecked” and that “it is not the task 
of the National Socialist government to 
secure the maintenance of the Church by 
subsidies and taxes. This is the task of 
the faithful, whose job it is to look after 
the Church to which they want to belong. 
Even if this is not carried out immediately 
it is the end to be aimed at.” 

The problem, in the opinion of Kerrl, 
offers three solutions: (1) Domination 
over the State by the Church; (2) whole- 
hearted support of the State by the 
Church; (3) complete freedom of con- 
science with the Church confined, as a 
body, to the cure of souls—to the foster- 
ing of the principles of the faith of those 


* THe LUTHERAN considers the opportunities of 
the National Lutheran Council to secure re- 
liable reports from the Lutheran Church in 
Germany equal, if not superior, to any other. 
Since the Council is without political par- 
Sretlg te its reports and comments are not 
iased. 


who come together for that purpose in 
Church communities. 

The article states that the first solution 
is historically out of date. The second: 
“Therewith, however, through the fault of 
the churches themselves, the possible sec- 
ond solution of the problem ‘State and 
Church’—a good neighborly co-existence, 
with clear separation of function, was 
really already abandoned.” And the third 
is “the culmination of a plain historical 
evolution which now has given to the State 
itself a final inner meaning, a core of 
belief.” 


National Socialism Classified as 
Religious 


National Socialism, according to Kerrl, 
“is a religious movement which not only 
fully recognizes the bond to God and the 
Divine Order, but lives it.” And so the 
State itself is the living form of the na- 
tional community—faith in God expressed 
in experience. The State religion then is 
an attempt to bring into expression the 
Divine Order in every sphere of life; it 
supports what is natural, and fights that 
which is seemingly against nature. 

This State religion must stand above 
the confessions and independent of all 
dogmas declares the author of the article. 
Though there is only one Divine Order, its 
revelation and interpretation depend on 
each individual. “He may make up his 
own views, or he may submit to the in- 
terpretation offered him by the confes- 
sions.” The State, however, can in no 
case bind itself to one confession, thereby 
placing itself in the position of opposing 
others. Individuals may choose confes- 
sions or faiths as they wish, but the State, 
though bound to the Divine Order, must 
remain independent of all. 

“The Confessions are practical associa- 
tions of men wishing to employ a mediator 
between God and men. Those who be- 
lieve in God hope to be able to do with- 
out this mediator, but they are not a con- 
crete association, and consequently not a 
Confession. “It is important to make this 
point, for the Confessions like to make it 
appear as if another of their kind was go- 
ing to come into existence, and as if the 
State intended to found a State Church in 
addition to the existing churches. Nothing 
lies farther away from it than this. But 
to compensate for this, the churches dab- 
bling in politics will have to reform them- 
selves again into religious communities.” 


Title to Property Invaded 


Another problem noted in the article 
will be the decision regarding the owner- 
ship of “so-called Church property.” These 
“properties have arisen through the co- 
operation of all citizens and at a time when 
State and Church were still a unity. Those 
who supported this did not do so under 
the impression of contributing to a pri- 
vate institution, which does not take upon 
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itself responsibilities for State and Com- 
munity. 

“Hence it cannot be understood that now 
suddenly such community property is to 
be the legal property of the churches, 
which now have only the name in com- 
mon with the former idea of the Church.” 

Perhaps of even greater significance are 
the questions of the religious instruction 
and guidance of the nation. In the future 
religious instruction in the schools must 
not be confessionally bound, states the 
article. 

“Now we certainly do not desire the 
emergency of special teachers of God-be- 
lieving religion, as indeed we must take 
the utmost care to avoid the rise of a new 
mediatorship between God and men. 
Rather is it that a National Socialist 
teacher, who is one in fact and does not 
simply call himself one, because of his 
Weltanschauung, should be in a position, 
without an authorizing certificate, to teach 
religion to the children and to make them 


‘ see God’s revelation in nature. 


“In this case, however, it should not be 
the same teachers who happen to be nom- 
inal Protestants or Catholics, who teach 
the religion of their Confession. A clean- 
cut distinction and inner truthfulness de- 
mand that the ‘secular,’ that is, State 
teacher, instruct the children in the 
Weltanschauung, in the faith (Gott- 
glauben) of the State, while a Church- 
specialized teacher shall keep to his dog- 
matic religious training. Such a clear 
demarcation should also be welcomed by: 
the churches to whom today no guarantee 
can be offered that non-confessional teach- 
ers can give confessional religious teach- 
ing in the way the churches have in mind.” 


GOD IS LOVE 
By Henry Anstadt, D.D. (Deceased) 


THE SHINING STARS in heaven’s blue 
And constant wonders, old and new, 
All testify that God is love, 

Who smiles upon us from above. 


The blessed light, the blooming flowers, 
Displaying God’s benignant powers, 
What daily proofs are freely given 

That earth is in the care of heaven! 


There is no power that mortals know 

By which the grains are made to grow; 
But God extends His open hand, 

And harvests thrive throughout the land. 


How should our hearts in grateful praise 
Acknowledge Him in all our days; 
And free from every anxious care, 
Be strong and confident in prayer! 


[Composed by Dr. Anstadt in March 1932, 
while recovering from an attack of grippe. Sent 
Tue LutTHERAN by Miss Mary E. Anstadt from 
her father’s papers. Ep.] 
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INDIA’S WOMEN—A PROBLEM—IUl 


By Dr. J. E. GRAEFE 


[In this chapter Dr. Graefe writes con- 
cerning Lack of Education, Isolation (Pur- 
dah) and the Strange Claim that women 
have no souls until they have borne a son. 
But the weaknesses of Western culture are 
known and feared. Education makes old 
maids, while giving liberty leads to licen- 
tiousness. India’s ideal woman not defined.] 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that the move- 
ments making for the education of 
women in India were inaugurated by 
the Christian churches of the West 
through their missions and mission- 
aries. It took some time for Indians 
to awaken to a realization of the 
faultiness of their own social system 
and to the need for the education 
and enlightenment of women. But 
India did awaken. In numerous 
localities progressive individuals and 
groups began, on their own initiative 
and at their own expense, schools 
for girls. This indigenous movement 
grew quite rapidly, and public 
opinion was so influenced that even 
the government, using the people’s 
money given in taxes, could found 
and open many girls’ schools. But it 
has seemed to me, during my more 
than twenty years in India, that the 
movements making for the, increase 
of education among women have 
bogged down somewhat. No longer 
do we find such enthusiastic advocates of female educa- 
tion as the late Veerasalingam in the Telugu country, 
—men who spend themselves in not only founding schools 
but also in carrying on publicity campaigns in the vernac- 
ular and so educating and molding public opinion among 
the masses. Of course there are reformers in the present 
day,—and very enthusiastic reformers, but the modern 
Indian reformer seems far away from the people, and his or 
her voice seemingly carries farther among the people of 
outside nations than among the Indians themselves. We be- 
lieve that the dampening of the earlier enthusiasm for edu- 
cation among women may be traced largely to a wider 
knowledge of the evils and faults of our Western social sys- 
tem. Of the numbers of India’s girls who have gone in for 
education—particularly higher education—too many of the 
brightest and best have had their minds filled with inde- 
pendence and Western standards of living. As one Indian 
stated it,—we will soon have on our hands the problem of 
the “old maid.” As the Indian young women of our college 
classes put it, these educated young women demand a stand- 
ard of living which we are not so sure we can or want to 
maintain, and by marrying them we will become their slaves. 


Behind Walls 


In the traditional Indian social system, which still dom- 
inates the masses, there is, first, the characteristic of 
“purdah,” that is, of keeping women in the seclusion of the 
home and away from the curious gaze of outside men as 
well as away from the temptation of curiously gazing at 
outside men. That system, of course, has its faults. Not 
only does it keep women in seclusion, much the same as 
being in prison, but it keeps their minds from growing 
through contact with life outside the home. The ignorance, 
the childishness and the superstition of Indian women kept 
under this system is little short of pathetic. Moreover there 
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too often results, through the re- 
striction, the bitterest of animosities 
and the cruelest of persecution. On 
the other side, however, it must be 
said that it does avoid some of the 
sentimentality, the flirtation, and the 
innumerable devices and temptations 
of sex appeal which are prevalent in 
the West. Again, in the traditional 
Indian social system there is the ar- 
rangement whereby there are no 
single women. If, through inability 
to pay a dowry because of poverty, 
or through a lack of males in the 
particular family or caste in which 
the marriage must be consummated, 
no husband can be procured for a 
girl, then her lot either becomes that 
of a concubine to some wealthy man, 
or she is given to a temple and be- 
comes a temple girl, or public pros- 
titute. Moreover many Hindu and 
Mohammedan men have more than 
one wife,—and this is particularly 
true if the first wife has no children, 
or even has no male children. This 
sounds and is heartless, and modern 
India recognizes it. However, she 
knows that there are difficulties in 
the Western system. India knows 
that many Western wives refuse 
to have children and that many Western husbands lead 
double lives. She knows these things are carried on clan- 
destinely. India is not so sure she wants to exchange her 
own system for the abuses of the West. Perhaps an open 
system is better than, or at least as good as, a system where 
perversions are carried on clandestinely. 


Being Woman a Punishment 


That which is perhaps the most heartless aspect of India’s 
traditional treatment of women is the principle that women 
have no individuality or souls of their own at all. This prin- 
ciple is the direct result of the Hindu religious doctrines of 
karma, transmigration of souls, and the caste system. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of karma anyone who is born a 
woman is a soul that has been particularly punished be- 
cause of sins committed in a previous birth—so particularly 
punished that that soul has no right of existence at all save 
as bound to the man to whom she is joined. This makes the 
woman religiously bound to her husband in a way far more 
rigid than that of marriage in our Christian system. The 
Hindu theory often results in the most cruel oppression. 
Too often, when the husband falls sick or when the family 
meets with adversity, the wife is blamed. The sins which 
she committed in a previous birth are the cause,—she is 
the bringer of ill-fortune, and is so treated. 

It is particularly devastating in the case of Hindu widows. 
In theory the Hindu widow should cast herself on her hus- 
band’s funeral pyre, and this is not unknown even today. 
But the old Hindu custom of forcing a woman or girl to 
cremate herself along with her husband, known as suttee, 
has now been outlawed for almost a century. But the lot 
of the Hindu widow is still very hard,—for much of the tra- 
ditional feeling has carried on. The widow is still wide- 
spreadly regarded as being responsible for her husband’s 
death, and also as bound to her husband and having no 
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rights or individuality of her own. While she still has the 
privilege of life, her life is almost a living death. In the 
first place, under Hindu law, she has no property rights 
whatever,—and Hindus are governed according to Hindu 
law. In the second place the widow becomes the property 
of the husband’s family. Her disgrace must be publicly 
exhibited throughout her life in that she must go about 
with a shaved head. In becoming the property of her hus- 
band’s family her lot is that of a servant, or a slave, or even 
worse. 

The abuses of this frightful system are being courageously 
faced by India. Here and there all over India there are 
movements advocating the remarriage of widows and some 
of India’s young men are taking widows for wives, par- 
ticularly child-widows—girls who have become widowed 
before they have even lived with their husbands. The sub- 
ject of the property rights of women is receiving a great 
deal of attention. Here again the example of the West is 
not entirely the thing desired. That a woman should have 
complete rights over all her husband’s property and over 
all children, regardless of the condition and opinions of the 
other members of the family, is going further than India 
wants to go. It is contrary to India’s idea of a family, where 
all members are intimately bound together and interde- 
pendent.. This family system, while often abused, does have 
many good features and is not to be discarded lightly. It 
provides for orphans and the old in such a way that many 
of the institutions of the West are unnecessary in India. 
India does not like institutions and institutional life, and we 
must admit these are too often heartless and mechanical. 

(Continued on page 22) 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 
The Transfiguration of Our Lord 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 


A NoRMAL Epiphany Season comprises the Festival and the 
six Sundays thereafter. It is seldom indeed that we are priv- 
ileged to observe a complete Season, even one as long as 
this year, five Sundays. So this year we have followed the 
progressive development of the Epiphanies from Sunday to 
Sunday, as brought in Epistle, Gospel, and Collect, only 
missing one, and thus have approached gradually the Climax 
of all Epiphanies, The Transfiguration of Our Lord. For- 
tunately, the Church has appointed this observance on the 
Last Sunday of the Season, always, whether the Season be 
short or long. Thus before going over into the Pre-Lenten 
days and Lent, we view that Historic Event in Our Lord’s 
Life which actually took place before His Last Journey to 
Jerusalem: which also was such a perfect, Divine testimony 
to Him and His Mission:—also a perfect revelation of His 
Divine Glory. 

But hidden away in this Season (but not always!) and 
all too seldom remembered, much less observed, is another 
Epiphany. It is the Festival of The Presentation of Our 
Lord. (See CSBk, Tx.Ed., p. 176) Here is the First (actual) 
Epiphany. And here is the Collect: 


ALMIGHTY and Everliving God, we humbly beseech Thy Maj- 
esty, that as Thine Only-begotten Son was this day presented in 
the Temple in substance of our flesh, so we may be presented 
unto Thee with pure and clean hearts; through the Same Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord.... 

This Little Festival of Our Lord always falls on February 
2, forty days after His Birthday. It really is a very ancient 
observance of the Church. It was called the Hypapante, the 
Meeting, that is, between Simeon and Anna and the Infant 
Lord. But it also commemorates His presentation to the 
Lord, according to the ancient Law, that every firstborn son 
was dedicated unto the Lord; and the rite and sacrifice in- 
cluded both thanksgiving and purification of the mother. A 
ceremony or rite, if you will, which to this day is fondly 
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observed in some linguistic groups in the Church, and for 
which provision is made in our book of Orders and Offices. 

The Collect when used with the Epistle and Gospel will 
speak for itself historically, but spiritually it carries a glori- 
ous petition, which will prepare us both for the Transfigura- 
tion Glory, and, please God, for the Glory that is still to be 
revealed, in which our humble faith trusts to share through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Did you read that Prayer that way? 
And, how often do you read or make your Prayer that way? 
It is not a mere ending, or form, nor is it pious “magic” to 
make what has gone before effective. It is faith’s confession 
and absolute certainty. Else why add, “Amen”? 

Only the “pure in heart” shall see God. This Little Lord, 
whose presentation in the Temple fulfilled Malachi’s proph- 
ecy, is the JESUS of the mountainside, who was transfigured 
before the Three. What part of the Glory did they behold? 
What part will we? .. presented unto Thee with pure and 
clean hearts. And it is not only to see, but to possess and 
be possessed! For we pray: : 

O GOD, Who in the glorious Transfiguration of Thy Only-be- 
gotten Son, hast confirmed the mysteries of the faith by the tes- 
timony of the fathers, and Who, in the Voice that came from the 
bright cloud, didst in a wonderful manner foreshow the adoption 
of sons: Mercifully vouchsafe to make us co-heirs with the King 
of His glory, and bring us to the enjoyment of the same;... 

God’s Little Son,—in the Temple: God’s Glorious Son,— 
on the Mountainside . . . and soon on the Cross!—but all to 
make us, Paul says, “Heirs of Christ”—“sons of God”—and 
did not HE teach us to say, “Abba, Father” . . “Our Father, 
who art ...”! If out of the Glory was foreshown the adop- 
tion of sons, then sonship leads to the Eternal Glory! 
Whither—my faith?—my life?—co-heirs! But that cannot 
be without pure and clean hearts, which possess the Brother, 
and are possessed of Him. 

It may be an anti-climax, but needs must! This glorious 
Prayer, which truly reflects some of that Beauty revealed 
on the Mount, comes to us as the result of a great battle and 
notable victory. To commemorate the victory of Hunyady 
over the Turks at Belgrade on August 6, 1456, Pope Callixtus 
III instituted the Festival of the Transfiguration of Our 
Lord, set it on August 6 (on which day it is still observed 
by the Roman Church), and provided the Propers. It is 
claimed that he wrote the Collect. 


THE HEALING HAND 
By Pliny A. Wiley 


“Go YE INTO all the world,” said Christ of Galilee 
“To every race, and nationals all, ye shall declare My 
Name. 
The Scriptures e’er shall be your guide. They testify of Me. 
Unto the least and last of men, My Gospel now proclaim.” 


Such was the Great Commission. Precept and promise it 
gave 
Unto the heralds of the Cross. Earth’s every land they 
trod. 
They broke the bread of heaven to men. They sang Christ’s 
power to save. 
They went to teach, to preach, to heal, all in the name 
of God. 


“T thank thee, God,” cried a once-blind soul 
To him whose skill had saved her sight. 
“Call not me God,” the doctor said. “Christ Jesus made 
thee whole, 
For He bade me come over land and sea to make your 
darkness light.” 


She thought he was God and she worshiped him till 
The good surgeon said, “Give Christ all the meed.” 
Have you, O Christian, ever felt the thrill 
Of a God-bidden act for a soul in need? 


Fe 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Ancient Troy Rises From the Excavations sponsored by 
the University of Cincinnati to make the news columns. 
During last year Helen of Troy, the reputed cause of the 
Trojan War,—who also, by the way, made a lot of trouble 
through the centuries for students of Greek in classical 
courses—was duly vindicated as a real person, rather than 
a product of Homer’s impudent fancy. More recently the 
Scaean Gate, from which, as Homer averred, Helen had 
watched the battle over her on the “ringing plains of windy 
Troy,” has been uncovered by Cincinnati’s archaeologists. 
However, the thing that has roused the greatest interest is 
a sculptured rock, bearing a face carved in low relief— 
suggestively heart-shaped, if by any remote chance it has 
any reference to the far-famed Helen. If it has—for its lines 
are painfully like some modernistic art—one wonders how 
her face could ever have “launched a thousand ships.” Per- 
haps it only shows what a good poet can do with poor 
material. 


No One Can Deny That Nazi Officialdom is actively in- 
terested in the Church. The Confessional Synod takes a 
sad pride in the distinction accorded her by this interest. 
Though officially outlawed, the synod still functions. Stand- 
ing in the pulpit of the still-imprisoned Pastor Niemoeller 
in the Jesus Christ Church of Dahlem, Pastor Friedrich 
Mueller announced (January 2) that more than 800 Con- 
fessional pastors received vacations of varying length in 
Nazi prisons during 1937. In addition, 37 pastors had been 
suspended, 32 banned from their parishes, and 41 forbidden 
to preach; 29 theological students from Berlin, and 9 from 
Halle, were expelled from their universities and forbidden 
to study elsewhere in Germany, “because they sought to 
learn the true word of God.” No records are offered for the 
larger group of moderate Protestants, though it, too, has had 
some attention. The similar experiences of the Catholics 
have been widely publicized to warrant a repetition here. 


The Patent Medicine Business will have to be careful 
about its exports to Nicaragua. Dr. Luis Manuel Debayle, 
the Director of Public Health for Nicaragua, recently an- 
nounced the enlightened policy, that all patent medicines 
seeking admission from the United States and other coun- 
tries will receive the strictest examination and analysis. 
Says Dr. Debayle: “I am opposed to cure-all medicines 
which deceive the people and have little or no medicinal 
value. One of the first duties of the government is to protect 
the welfare of the people, especially the poor who cannot 
afford medical treatment.” 


Mexico’s Proposed New National Polytechnical Institute, 
on which President Cardenas intends to spend at least 
2,000,000 pesos during its first year, offers an interesting ex- 
periment. Cardenas’ plan contemplates the selection of 200 
internationally-known scholars who have been exiled from 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Russia and other countries, as the 
faculty for the new institution. A ten-year contract is to be 
given to each instructor chosen at a monthly salary of 1,000 
pesos. New York interests, with holdings in Mexico, have 
offered to contribute to the program. The Mexican Depart- 
ment of Education states the purpose of the Institute to be— 
“to provide wider educational facilities for the proletarian 
class which vitally needs a school of this kind . . . to develop 
social orientation and a better country economically; to 
provide trained Mexicans for the progress and development 
of industries and the professions.” Heretofore, it is further 
stated, “young men of more or less wealthy families” have 
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been the only ones who have been able to obtain a profes- 
sional education, and thus have held the “physical develop- 
ment of the revolution more or less in their own hands.” 
Young men of the proletarian class are claimed to be the 
type needed for the progress of the country. Women as well 
as men will receive the benefit of the education to be pro- 
vided by the new Institute. Whatever the eventual contri- 
bution of this project to the welfare of Mexico, there can 
be no question of the immediate benefit to the exiles whose 
financial and cultural conditions have been so rudely dis- 
located. 


“The American Lutheran,” Missouri’s Sprightly Periodical, 
passes on an interesting and valuable commentary by Dr. 
G. W. Truett, a noted southern Baptist, on the denomina- 
tional college. Dr. Truett states that while 8 of our chief 
justices have been college graduates, 7 of the 8 were products 
of Christian (denominational) colleges; while 18 of our 
nation’s presidents have been college graduates, 16 of the 
18 were from Christian colleges; while 18 of the 25 “masters 
of American letters were college men,” 17 of the 18 were 
from Christian colleges. Moreover, of those members of our 
national congress who have achieved a secure place in 
“Who’s Who” because of their service or prominence in 
national affairs, two-thirds of them have graduated from 
the Church’s schools. Surely this would indicate that there 
is no need to apologize for denominational colleges or their 
graduates. 


During the Last Ten Years the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians has sponsored about 25,000 conferences 
and “round tables” among our denominational groups. The 
purpose has been “to analyze, to moderate, and finally to 
eliminate a system of prejudice which we have in part in- 
herited, and which disfigures and distorts our business, social 
and political relations.” Since 1933 “pilgrimage teams” have 
been sent out, usually consisting of three clergymen—a 
Jew, a Catholic and a Protestant—whose duty it is to preach 
and demonstrate religious good-fellowship. Last year 
twenty-five teams traveled 25,000 miles on these good-will 
tours. Recently one of these teams put on a public stunt of 
“burying the hatchet” in Seattle. Rabbi Goldman of Chi- 
cago dug the hole, and then Presbyterian Dr. Hunter of 
Berkeley and Father Riggs of Yale’s Catholic Club knelt 
to be photographed as they laid the hatchet in the hole. 
How much this will contribute to real understanding and 
fellowship remains to be seen. This National Conference 
also offers ten principles on which it believes “broad- 
minded” Jews, Catholics and Protestants can agree and 
combine. They are—the recognition that all religions have 
“worthy and unworthy” representatives; the prime im- 
portance of religion; the existence of God; the ethical ele- 
ment as essential to religion; the Golden Rule; human na- 
ture’s ability to grow and develop religiously; the sanctity 
of human life; worship as a necessity; the need of religious 
education; programs of social service. Worthy as all these 
principles are, the significant weakness of the program is 
in the things it fails to mention, and the soft-pedaling in 
some that are stated. Broadmindedness is not necessarily 
profound or convincing. 


The World’s Love for Lovers has just had an amusing and 
refreshing illustration in Egypt. One of Cairo’s most noto- 
rious pickpockets made a public declaration (January 16), 
by means of a letter to the press, that he and his light- 
fingered colleagues would do no “lifting” during the wed- 
ding celebrations of King Farouk and his bride, Farida 
Zulficar, on January 20. This will doubtless add to the 
gayety of the occasion, though the more prudent will likely 
be meanly suspicious, and keep their hands on their pocket- 
books for fear the sentimental pickpockets might be absent 
minded. 
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SELF-DISCIPLINE 


A Sermon by Dallas C. Baer, Pastor of Trinity Church, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


“And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain: 
and when he was set, his disciples came unto him: and he 
opened his mouth and taught them, saying, ‘Moreover when 
ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of sad countenance: for 
they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men 
to fast. Verily I say unto you, They have their reward. But 


thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy 


face; That thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy 
Father which is in secret: and thy Father which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee openly. When Jesus had ended 
these sayings, the people were astonished at his doctrine: 
for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes.” Matt. 6: 16-18. 


THESE worps of our Lord are not very popular today. 
Scarcely anyone is zealous about fasting. No portion of the 
Sermon on the Mount is so neglected today as these words 
about fasting. Protestant bodies in the earlier days prac- 
tised some sort of fasting and as you know, the Roman 
Church demands its devotees to fast to this day. Most 
Christians are not enthusiastic about self-discipline. In fact, 
they don’t like discipline of any kind, whether self-imposed 
or authoritatively enforced by others. Fasting is something 
that does not appeal to us, and among Protestants has prac- 
tically disappeared. 

Sometime ago in preparing a series of sermons on the 
Sermon on the Mount, I delved into much of the literature 
available on the subject, and the thing that impressed me 
was the adroitness with which many dodge some portions 
of the wonderful sermon. So far as I know, there is not one 
book of sermons in print which deals with the Sermon in 
its entirety. Most of the writers select the most brilliant 
and interesting passages, and silently pass over much of the 
Sermon. Although three-fourths of all Christians observe 
Lent today after a fashion, and the words of our text are a 
part of the Gospel lesson. for Ash Wednesday, yet these 
words have been generally ignored by the sermon writers. 
Who is interested in fasting, anyway? Almost no one. The 
preachers are not; how could one expect the people in our 
churches to be interested? Self-discipline expressing itself 
by fasting is a dull, uninteresting theme. 


The Worth of Fasting 


But I wonder whether fasting is not a useful practice in 
spite of all the rubbish that has surrounded it. Have we not 
lost interest in its use because of its abuse? Certainly the 
finest saints that ever lived practiced it. Paul used it as a 
weapon to buffet his body and to bring it under subjection. 
St. Francis and St. Bernard fasted, so did Luther, and in 
his catechism he mentions it as a suitable preparation for 
the Lord’s Supper. In the Book of Concord, he frequently 
refers to fasting, but Luther denies that it has any justify- 
ing power. He laments the fact that many in his day im- 
itated godly men like St. Francis in their outward exer- 
cises, but not in their inner faith. Wesley fasted every 
Friday so long as he lived and partook of the Holy Com- 
munion fifteen times during the last six weeks he lived. 
John Knox wrote a treatise on “Fasting” in which he urged 
periods of abstinence of ten days’ duration, two days of such 
a period being limited to: bread and water, while the diet 
during the other eight days was very much restricted. 

Among the ancient Parsees, Chinese, Hindus, Siamese, 
Egyptians, Buddhists of Java and Tibet, Greeks, Romans and 
Hebrews, we are told fasting was a common practice. Many 
of the prophets fasted. Moses on the Mount, absorbed in 
communion with God and deeply concerned about his peo- 


ple, fasted forty days. Samuel, David, and Daniel all fasted, 
and Jesus following His baptism went into the wilderness 
and was without food for a period of forty days. Perhaps 
no man living influences more souls today than Gandhi, 
and he rigidly practices periodic fasts. 

Moses ordained only one annual fast, on the day of Atone- 
ment, when every man was “to afflict his soul” and “to bow 
down his head like a bulrush.” Although there was only 
one regular appointed fast, occasional public fasts were ob- 
served in time of national calamity or distress. There were 
times both as a nation and as individuals when men ab- 
stained from carnal comforts and delights. When the ten 
tribes had reverses in battle and were smitten before 
Gibeah of Benjamin, “they fell down before the ark, and 
fasted until the evening,’ and when they were sore pressed 
by the Philistines, they assembled before the Lord at Mizpeh 
and fasted till the sun went down. Elijah fasted forty days, 
and John the Baptist and his disciples practiced fasting, and 
Paul speaks of being “in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness.” The Pharisees of Jesus’ day fasted every Monday 
and Thursday. You will recall in the parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican, this was one of the things which the 
Pharisee boasted; said he, “I fast twice a week.” 


For Purposes of Display 

It was this very proud, bombastic ostentation that caused 
Jesus to speak the words of our text. “When ye fast be not 
as the hypocrites...” Instead of fasting for the purpose of 
maintaining the supremacy of the spirit over the body, they 
had degraded it into an empty show. They disfigured their 
faces and looked as miserable as possible. Their behavior 
was disgusting to Jesus. Fasting that was self-imposed 
deserved no special praise and was not a matter to be ad- 
vertised. There are experiences which we can share, for 
there are times when we should bear one another’s bur- 
dens, but they are not the voluntary ones. But when one 
deliberately places a strain upon his soul from which he 
could release himself at any time, he should keep it to him- 
self. Fasting is a helpful spiritual exercise only as it is kept 
sacred and secret. 

In spite of the fact that the Mosaic law called for only one 
fast, the Pharisees had multiplied them and imposed burdens 
not enjoined by revelation. Jesus nowhere ordained that 
men should fast, neither did He forbid it. He did not con- 
demn fasting, but making an exhibition of it and doing it 
to be seen of men. He does not seem to attach as much 
importance to fasting as He did to active benevolence and 
prayer, but like prayer and almsgiving, it should be a spon- 
taneous expression of the inner life. It should not be re- 
quired or made obligatory, but rather let it be regulated by 
the devout feelings and spiritual wants of the individual 
soul. It should be the expression of natural religious feel- 
ings and desires. It should not be reduced to something 
formal and mechanical, and the motive should always be 
God and not men. 

Jesus recognized that there are fitting times and places 
for fasting. Fasting is the natural expression of grief and 
accompanies godly sorrow. When Christ was asked why 
His disciples did not fast, He answered, “Can the children 
of the bridechamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom is 
with them? but the days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken from them, and then shall they fast.” They 
should not express mourning when they were joyful, but 
when Christ should be taken away from them, and they 
would be left as sheep without a Shepherd, then mourning 
and fasting would be in keeping with their feelings. Men 
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are not to fast for the sake of fasting, but it should be a 
means to an end, not an end in itself. To show inward 
absorption and grief without its actual existence was nau- 
seating to Jesus. Even though one’s grief be real, one should 
not necessarily be sour visaged and obnoxious and act as 
though one’s religion hurt him. Do not call your friends’ 
attention to the fact that you are practicing self-denial; 
as much as possible keep your dark hours and pains to 
yourself. When Jesus was happy, He could not have His 
friends too near; He drew near to His disciples on the Mount 
of Transfiguration “and touched them,” but in Gethsemane 
He kept them at a distance, and bade them pray lest they 
should become implicated in His grief and trial. Jesus 
shared His joys, but “He trod the wine press alone” and 
kept His sorrows to Himself. “Surely he hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows”; but whom did He ever ask 
to bear any of His? 

Jesus was not a hard, unfeeling Stoic who could not sym- 
pathize with men. Because He did love so intensely and 
sympathize so deeply, He refused to add His sorrows to 
theirs. In every time of agony or stress, He sought the 
fellowship of His Father, Who is the true “refuge and 
strength in every time of need and a very present help in 
time of trouble.” 

Fasting has no merit and no power to save, and must not 
be regarded as necessary or as a meritorious work. No one 
who fasts has a right to show a holier than thou attitude 
toward anyone who does not. Fasting lies in the realm of 
liberty and any man is free to practice it, if he desires, but 
no one has the right to make it obligatory. The Kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, and those who make such 
practices binding are teaching for doctrine the command- 
ments of men. “Stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free.” 


An Exercise of Restraint 

On the other hand, if we never have the slightest desire 
to fast, does this not show our superficiality and shallow- 
ness of inner religion? Jesus does not command us to fast, 
but He says, “When ye fast be not as the hypocrites,” thus 
taking it for granted that we shall want to fast sometimes. 
There should be times when we realize that “man does not 
live by bread alone.” Real religion enables a man to re- 
strain, and refrain, and deny himself. Paul says, “The fruit 
of the Spirit is self-control.” Self-control enables a man 
to say, “No,” to the things that are temporal and ephemeral, 
that he may say, “Yes” to the things that are eternal. 

A full stomach often means a starved soul. Someone has 
said, “God is fattened out of us.” A pampered body usually 
produces a careless soul. Indulgence strengthens appetites 
and abundance weakens a man’s sense of dependence. Occa- 
sional abstinence will make it easier for us to be temperate 
in all things. I know that there are a lot of worldly folk 
who see no good in the observance of Lent; they see no 
good in self-denial, and they laugh at the fools who deny 
themselves a dinner for the sake of their souls. But friends, 
there is something worth while to the observance of Lent. 
It has not been observed by pious souls all these centuries 
for nought. Its observance arose in answer to a definite 
need of the soul. 

It is a callous soul that can read of the great sufferings 
of our Lord unmoved. It is not fitting that we should en- 
gage in dancing, and parties, dinners and revelry during 
this solemn season. French officials in Washington during 
the World War to attend to some business for their gov- 
ernment were invited to a party. As they arrived the 
hostess greeted them and said, “I will find partners for you 
to dance with”; but the men excused themselves, saying, 
“Madam, France does not dance when her sons are dying.” 
It was a fitting rebuke to our dizzy society folk who under 
the most solemn circumstances cry, “On with the dance!” 
So it little behooves Christians to show such scant respect 
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for their Lord as to feast and frolic as their Saviour goes 
up to Jerusalem to walk over the Via Dolorosa bearing His 
Cross to Calvary. 

It becomes us at such a time to examine ourselves and 
look within and learn that Christ calls us to something 
higher than physical ease. Someone has said, “The begin- 
ning of wisdom is the desire for discipline.” Jesus calls His 
followers to no life of languid ease. “Take up thy cross and 
follow me.” That means sacrifice, renunciation, enduring 
hardship when necessary for His sake. Our practice of 
Christianity is a sort of bread and milk proposition. It has 
lost much of its power to pull men, because we have ren- 
dered it so anaemic that it has no challenge in it. We over- 
look the fact that we need to discipline our lives. Athletes 
bring themselves under most rigid training, and practice all 
sorts of renunciation that they may be physically strong. 
The way up in any endeavor is the way of renunciation, 
whether you aspire to be a student, a musician or a skilled 
mechanic,—all call for long periods of discipline and self- 
denial of those things which interfere with the highest 
achievement. 


Time for Soul Training 


Lent is a time for spiritual training of the soul, not merely 
as a spasmodic effort at better living which shall soon be 
forgotten, but with the purpose of permanently acquiring 
better habits and a finer character. William James always 
advised men to keep alive in them “the faculty of effort” 
by the discipline of doing something each day which they 
would rather not do. Such a practice he said would 
strengthen a habit of self-control, and would prepare a man 
to meet the hardships and tests of life that inevitably come. 
A season of penitence and special devotion may help to dis- 
cipline a weak or wayward will until right habits of life are 
formed and become dominant in the man’s life. Penance 
has no place when assessed by ecclesiastical authority, but 
when self-imposed is fraught with meaning and power. 

Penance may sometimes be vicarious when one man bears 
the burden of another’s wrong doing. Recently we read in 
our papers that Gandhi fasted for two weeks as the only 
adequate reparation he could devise for a lie which his 
daughter had told him. As head and high priest of his fam- 
ily, he treated her sin as though it were his own; and 
brought home the gravity of her wrong-doing in a most 
forceful way. Paul had somewhat of this idea when he vol- 
unteered to practice self-denial for others. Said he, “If eat- 
ing meat cause my brother to be offended, I will eat no meat 
so long as the world stands.” His words also indicate that 
in the observance of Christian liberty one should not need- 
lessly invite dislike by having no respect for the opinions 
and prejudices of others. 

A proper observance of Lent calls for a certain amount of 
detachment from the world. “The world is too much with 
us: soon or late, getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers.” But I fear that for many it is nota period of inner 
discipline; it is rather a relief from the dizzy round of social 
affairs, a sort of breathing spell in their effort to keep up 
with the Joneses. But if this Lenten Season is to be a help 
to us, it must be something more than mere form. When 
Christ’s disciples on a certain occasion tried to cast out a 
dumb devil and could not, they asked why. Jesus replied, 
“This kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” So 
with the hindrances to our spiritual life, they will not go out 
by rose-water theology or an easy-going optimism. As Joel 
said to Israel, “Sanctify a fast: call a solemn assembly.” 

This means penitential meekness, but not sour-faced re- 
ligion. The Gospel is not sad news, but glad tidings to all 
nations. While the Christian has his hours of heaviness, his 
usual spirit is that of happiness. The man who really is in 
Christ, even in sorrow, finds that it is a happier thing to 
suffer affliction with the children of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season. 
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OFF TO 


THE READERS OF THE LUTHERAN, 
through its issue of January 19, 
have already read an outline of 
the program drafted by the 
Board of American Missions 
wherein purposes are announced 
and plans formulated to make 
memorable and fruitful the cele- 
bration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
January 18 an opportunity was afforded the editor of THE 
LuTHERAN to attend a meeting arranged by the Board of 
American Missions and the officers of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. It was in part unique, but in most respects 
it was typical of meetings to be held, or already held, in the 
constituent synods of the United Lutheran Church. THE 
LUTHERAN proposes in this article to record impressions from 
the meeting. They were very favorable. We remind our 
readers that under date of January 19 Mr. George Rinkliff 
wrote by authority of the Board of American Missions rel- 
ative to the Special Appeal, that it is to be the main feature 
of the U. L. C. A.’s celebration of the completion of twenty 
years of activity. He then announced in THe LuTHERAN three 
objectives as follows: 

“J. To intensify throughout the Church the existing 
awareness of the need for a more thoroughgoing personal 
witnessing to the faith proclaimed by the Church. 

“2. To increase the emphasis upon the adequacy of the 
message of the Church as required for an adequate solution 
for all the problems of human living among the population 
of North America. 

“3. To remove physical barriers to wider influence for 
the Word and sacraments,—hbarriers which exist in the form 
of need for physical equipment.” 


The Plan’s Features Workable 


The meeting held in Reading made apparent the very 
careful planning in which the Board of American Missions 
has been engaged for more than a year and the emergence 
of a definite method of procedure in order to bring to the 
entirety of the United Lutheran Church not only an appeal, 
but ways of presenting it that are practical and likely to 
be effective wherever they are specifically followed. There 
was not the slightest difficulty in discerning definite atten- 
tion to the three objectives above stated, and since these 
objectives represent with impressive completeness what 
one may cali the program of Christianity for obeying our 
Lord’s command to proclaim the Gospel, it was a source 
of great satisfaction to find at the meeting that they can be 
attained by the U. L. C. A. 

The conference began with an hour of devout worship on 
the part of most of the pastors and a sprinkling of lay dele- 
gates representing the congregations of the synod. It was 
explained that the meeting was not the synod in convention 
assembled but was the voluntary gathering of those who 
feel their responsibility for the care of souls. The familiar 
responses and music of the Common Service reached the 
hearts of us all. The sense of solemn responsibility on the 
part of the president of the synod, who conducted the wor- 
ship, was a communicable characteristic of his ministration 
in the chancel of historic Trinity Church. A sermon, deliv- 
ered in this instance by the Rev. Franklin C. Fry of Akron, 
Ohio, was an eloquent and convincing offering of God’s 
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A GOOD START 


THE LUTHERAN Reports Meeting in Reading, Pa., at Which Our Board 
of American Missions Puts Purpose Back of Twentieth 
Anniversary Celebration 


inspired Word as a call to the Church to warn against the 
consequence of sin, to rebuke evildoing and false doctrines, 
and to offer the grace of God and the promise of salvation 
to the people for whose spiritual welfare the congregations 
of the United Lutheran Church in America are respon- 
sible. Following this service of worship the meeting entered 
into the exposition of the plan for this special appeal. 


An Efficient Director 

Tue LUTHERAN was impressed by the message of Mr. H. 
Torrey Walker, treasurer of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, who has been named to be the Director of the Appeal. 
The manner in which he voiced the call of the Church to 
action under the plan was persuasive and inspiring. THE 
LUTHERAN has observed with interest and appreciation 
during many past months the efficient way in which Mr. 
Walker has discharged the duties of his office. His earn- 
estness, his complete knowledge of the business of his 
Board, and his ability when presenting matters related to 
American Missions to conventions of our synods have already 
made a favorable impression. But obviously the direction 
of this church-wide, simultaneous, basic appeal of the 
United Lutheran Church far exceeds in scope and impor- 
tance any obligation that might be found in a conversation, 
a committee group, or even a synod. It was known that the 
Board of American Missions had decided against making 
use of professional money-raisers. Generally speaking that 
would mean the substitution of an amateur. Let it be said at 
this point that there is no evidence that any mistake has 
been made so far as the directorship of this appeal is con- 
cerned. Mr. Walker’s discernment of the objectives to be 
realized and of the method of communicating these ob- 
jectives to those whom they concern appears definite and 
concise. His past record gives assurance that there will be 
no let-down in the prosecution of the program adopted by 
the Board until the whole appeal has been presented to the 
whole Church and an opportunity for co-operation has 
thereby been offered to the more than a million enrolled 
members of the United Lutheran Church in America. 

The meeting in Reading also gave evidence of a staff of 
workers enlisted by and for the Board of American Mis- 
sions who will act during the coming months. It is under- 
stood that the set-up in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
varies from that in the other thirty-three synods of the 
United Lutheran Church only to the extent that size and 
distribution of some 600 congregations require. At the meet- 
ing in Reading the chairman of the Committee on Evan- 
gelism spoke with particular reference to objective No. 1. 
The chairman of the synod’s Board of Missions, the Rev. 
Hermann Miller, D.D., indicated the co-operation of his 
synod: Dr. Miller as a matter of fact is chairman for the 
plan in his synod. Dr. U. S. G. Bertolet, who is superin- 
tendent of Home Missions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, conducted the closing service of the meeting. 


An Attractive “Movie” 

In the afternoon Tue LutuHeEran looked at and listened to 
a film presentation of the Special Appeal for 1938. It is a 
combination of sound and pictures requiring approximately 
an hour for performance. Very vividly it brings to the on- 
looker an indication of the vast industrial and commercial 
interests of the country, the hurrying crowds, huge office 

(Continued on page 15) 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS UNDER 
REVIEW 


“The Lutheran” Synopsizes the Survey for the Year 1937 as Made 
and Published by “The International Review of Missions” 


It should be said in the beginning that the magazine titled 
The International Review of Missions is the reliable press 
medium of mission work in general and of Protestant work 
in particular. It is the custom of this magazine each year 
in its January issue to publish a survey of the preceding 
year. With the first number of the present year occurred, 
therefore, a survey of the year 1937. It is of considerable 
length, so that those who desire more than a mere outline 
of conditions encountered by the Protestant Church in its 
foreign mission work should read the magazine itself. It 
should be available in any public library which claims to 
have an adequate list of religious periodicals. 

We bring first of all to the attention of our readers a por- 
tion of the concluding paragraphs of the review. After a 
brief reference to the difficulties encountered in an effort 
to survey the confused movements of the present day and 
referring to the handicap of appraising leaders and forces 
before they have been given proportions by the march of 
time, the magazine states: “Two things are true. First, the 
Christian Church is going through a time of great and in- 
creasing difficulty and this difficulty bids fair to grow worse 
until the Church’s very life is at stake.” After enlarging 
upon this somewhat discouraging declaration, the article 
continues: “But it is also true both that the Church faces 
situations of great hope and opportunity and that within 
herself there are seen to be the signs of reborn life and 
especially of evangelistic zeal.” 


The Threat of Marxian Communism 

Through a considerable section of the review one discerns 
as one great antagonist of Christianity the Communism of 
the present day. This “new doctrine” has completely en- 
gulfed the inhabitants of Russia; it has invaded China in 
sufficient force to be a factor in that country’s domestic and 
foreign policies; one may infer, it has threatened Japan 
since Japan is willing to offer Communism as one reason for 
its invasion of China. It is known in India, and is said to be 
a major tenet of the Loyalist party in Spain. It has some 
strength in the Parliament of France, and is credited with 
being the alternative to Fascism in Germany. It has occa- 
sional riots in Great Britain, and is offered as something 
to be feared in the United States. While Communism is 
presumably an economic system and therefore of no direct 
concern to the spread of the Gospel, the fact is that the 
present Communism has as its philosophy the teachings of 
Karl Marx. It is not only devoid of any favorable recogni- 
tion of religion, but it insists that any religion which con- 
tains teachings of immortality, of God, and of super-earthly 
influence is an enemy to the happiness and progress of the 
human race. This threat of Communism is offered as the 
explanation for some very curious international partner- 
ships. One is expected to assume that Germany, Italy, and 
Japan can have a close alliance despite differences of race 
and national philosophy in each of them, because all fear 
Communism. The Vatican and the Papacy feel that they can 
favor the Franco party in Spain because Franco proposes to 
re-establish the Church and accuses the Loyalists of a 
determination to introduce Marxian Communism, if they 
continue in power. It has been reported, but later denied, 
that Catholic missionaries in China were told by their 
hierarchical superiors to favor Japan’s invasion because 
China threatened to go “red.” 


Super-nationalism 


If Communism is an opponent of the Gospel which is im- 
ported into Asia and elsewhere from Russia, intensified 
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nationalism is a more subtle but not less troublesome an- 
tagonism to the spread of Christianity. Prohibition of spread- 
ing the Gospel is not reported, but revival of national cults 
and requirements for their recognition in schools and in- 
stitutions conducted by the missions are causing uneasiness 
in Korea, Formosa, Japan, and other areas of Japanese in- 
fluence. Providentially, it is stated, Christianity has ad- 
vanced in Japan to the point where the church is Japanese, 
and cannot therefore be dealt with as an alien agency. 

On China the tragedy of war has fallen and the conse- 
quent interruption of progress toward unity of government, 
language, literature, communication, and culture. Christian 
missions were so definitely recognized as the fountain head 
of this advancement toward a greater China as to be favor- 
ably regarded throughout the country as well as openly 
accepted by Chiang Kai-chek and his wife, the honored 
leaders of the Nanking government. The reluctance of 
“Christian nations” to aid China when invaded will perhaps 
lessen the trend toward Christianity, the more so because 
Madame Chiang has directly appealed to Christian America 
for intervention. But to date no prohibitions have been 
enacted. However, the plan to hold the third International 
Council of Foreign Missions in China has been altered. The 
conference will take place in India. 

In India alterations of government in the direction of 
larger authority exercised by the Indians has made the prin- 
ciples of nationalism prominent. The Survey, after specific 
mention of the changes in the political field, remarks that 
Hinduism under the stimulus of nationalism “will open a 
college of religion in Benares” and send a mission to propa- 
gate Hinduism in the Far East. Legislation liberalizing the 
restrictions resting on women has been passed, some of it 
reflecting the influences of Christianity. 

With Mahatma Gandhi withdrawn from the foreground in 
Indian affairs, Dr. Ambedkar, leader of the Centanchabalis, 
has come under the spotlight. It was he who voiced the de- 
mand of the sixty million outcastes for the right to use the 
temples and he threatened to abjure Hinduism in favor of 
Christianity or Mohammedanism if the needs of his con- 
stituency were not given favorable attention. His appeal 
for abstention from Hindu religious feasts is declared to 
have “had a remarkable response, other entertainments 
being substituted.” Christian missions in India, it should be 
said, were not sanguine as to a wholesale adoption of Chris- 
tianity by the untouchables, if they were motivated only by 
discontent under Hindu restrictions. Meantime the churches 
have increased in the number of their members. On the 
attitude of the church leaders we quote the following from 
the Survey: 

“Regarding Christian evangelism, the Council decided to 
issue a statement recording a conviction that the present 
situation constitutes a call to the Church in India for re- 
dedication to the service of Christ, and containing seven 
practical proposals, of which the following is a summary: 
Retreats, conferences and inter-visitation should be ar- 
ranged for workers; large numbers of voluntary workers 
should be enlisted and trained; readjustment of available 
forces should be made in some areas; every effort should be 
made to remove illiteracy in the Church; the help of the 
older churches should still be sought in training young mem- 
bers of the Church; the secretariat of the National Christian 
Council should be strengthened in order that one member 
may be free to further this work; co-operation on the part 
of all branches of the Church should be developed, an essen- 
tial for undertaking this work adequately.” 


In the Holy Land 


The secular press and the radio have found sensational 
news in Palestine since a Royal Commission sent from Lon- 
don in 1936 to investigate unrest reported. They evidently 
despaired of adjusting disputes among Arabs and Jews un- 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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“SOWING THE SEED” 


By the Rev. W. Refus Rings, Tract Secretary for the 
Synod of Ohio 


A SOWER WENT FORTH to sow, and by chance one of the 
seeds fell into the hands of an infidel. The startling mes- 
sage on its cover made him angry and he was about to 
throw the tract into the gutter when he had a sudden in- 
spiration. He thought it would be a great joke to send the 
tract to his friend who was also an unbeliever. His friend, 
however, read its message and was converted. He in turn 
sent it on to another friend who was also led to Christ. And 
thus the seed that was sown brought forth fruit abundantly. 

The Parable of the Seed and the Sower is capable of many 
interpretations. Usually it is understood to refer to the 
pastor as the sower, the seed as the Word of God, and the 
soil as the hearts of hearers. Those who have been inter- 
ested in tract distribution find that the Parable is capable 
of a still broader interpretation. Preaching the Word im- 
plies an adequately trained ministry, but sowing the Word 
does not. Anyone who has a sincere desire to spread the 
Gospel message may be a seed sower regardless of training 
or special qualifications. Preaching the Word is the task 
of those whom God has called to that office, but sowing the 
Word offers every Christian an opportunity to reach others 
for Christ. It is regrettable that the Church has laid so much 
emphasis upon preaching and teaching the Word that sow- 
ing the Word has been forgotten altogether in many in- 
stances. 


Better Tracts by Lutheran Writers 


Whether the scattering of the Seed is done by preaching, 
teaching or sowing, the Seed remains the same. Unfortu- 
nately tract distribution has suffered greatly because the 
right type of Seed has not always been sown. As in the 
Parable, the Seed sown must always be the Word of God, 
or a clear and truthful presentation of its teachings. Lit- 
erature that creates dissension, doubt, or distrust of Biblical 
truths cannot be used. It is the Word and the truth which 
it teaches that lead men into a saving relationship with 
Jesus Christ. However, the day for inferior tracts is rapidly 
passing and each year sees new editions that give the Word 
pre-eminence. In the past decade, many tracts of Lutheran 
authorship have appeared and have been favorably received. 
They are for the most part printed on good paper, in readable 
type, with attractive cover pages. In 1936 more than 3,000,000 
tracts of Lutheran origin were distributed in our own land 
and in the far-off corners of the earth. 

While it is true that many kinds of hearers (soils) may 
be found in any congregation, our experience is that the 
average audience consists largely of those whose hearts may 
be said to contain good soil. Those whose hearts are shal- 
low or choked with the cares of this world are seldom 
present at our services except on 
special occasions. It is evident 
that some method other than 
preaching or teaching the Word 
must be used if that vast audience 
outside the Church is to be 
reached with the Gospel message. 
The Parable clearly indicates that 
the Word is to be sown on all 
kinds of soils and not simply upon 
that ordinarily found within the 
walls of our churches. 

“Well-written and attractively 
printed tracts can go anywhere 
and be well received. They can 
reach hearts and minds that can 
be reached in no other way. 
Tracts know no fear, never tire, 
can be multiplied without end, can 
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travel at little expense, need no public room to tell their 
story. They can tell it in the kitchen, parlor, shop, factory, 
store, or railway car. They take no note of scoffs, jeers or 
taunts. No one can betray them into hasty expression. They 
never quarrel, never lose temper, never answer back. They 
stick to their story and tell it over and over again. These 
noiseless tracts can go into homes where men and women sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death. To many they are 
the only chance to hear and to live. They work while we 
sleep and continue their ministry long after we have passed 
off the scene.”* They offer one of the most effective ways of 
reaching that vast multitude of people who seldom if ever 
hear a sermon or attend a Bible study class. 


Everyone Approachable 


A pastor may broaden the influence of his preaching and 
more quickly evangelize the community in which he labors 
if he will sow the Word as well as preach and teach it. His 
sermons may reach only a percentage of his members, but 
tracts enclosed in congregational letters and parish papers 
will reach them all. True, some of these will fall on hard 
and rocky soil but others will find good ground and bring 
forth fruit. The pastor can leave tracts when calling upon 
the indifferent and negligent that will bring conviction and 
action after he has gone. He can bring joy and comfort and 
assurance to sad and lonely hearts by tracts which often 
speak finer sentiments than he can voice. Many pastors 
place a tract appropriate to their sermon in each of their 
Sunday service bulletins and encourage their hearers to 
pass them on to others after reading them. 

With a little encouragement on his part, a pastor can 
also lead many of his lay workers to become enthusiastic 
sowers of the Word. Missionary societies, Sunday school 
classes and other organizations can distribute tracts from 
door to door or send them in quantities to prisons, hos- 
pitals, homes and other public institutions. In Milwaukee, 
a young woman makes regular visits to police and fire sta- 
tions to leave her literature. A merchant in St. Louis en- 
closes these silent messengers in his monthly statements. 
An Evansville nurse reads them to her patients. We once 
knew a farmer lady who enclosed her tracts in the butter 
crocks that were to be delivered in a nearby town. In to- 
day’s mail we have a request from a CCC chaplain for tracts 
to distribute in the eight camps under his supervision. In 
truth, there is practically no end to the ways in which the 
Seed may be sown broadcast and thereby fall upon all kinds 
of soils where eventually it will bring forth fruit abundantly. 


Lent a Season of Advantage 


Just as there are appropriate seasons for sowing and 
reaping in the agricultural world, so in the spiritual realm, 
the Lenten season seems to be a time appropriate for sow- 
ing the Word of truth with telling 
results. During this season men’s 
hearts seem particularly open to 
the Gospel invitation, and it is 
then that thousands of tracts 
should be distributed in every 
community. Tracts of a general 
evangelistic nature and of partic- 
ular Lenten significance are avail- 
able and should be widely used. 
So-called Penny Gospels, copies 
of “Our Lord’s Passion,” “Our 
Lutheran Faith,” and many other 
pamphlets can be placed in the 
hands of both members and pros- 
pective members with good re- 
sults. Miniature gold crosses, 


* Quotation here given from an un- 
copyrighted tract, “‘A Believer’s Mission.” 
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_lithographed scenes from the Passion History, and other sim- 
ilar aids to evangelism will help to tell the Gospel story. It 


United Lutheran Publication House and many other agencies 
in the filling of these requests. In a few weeks, our new 


would, however, be a grievous mistake to assume that Lent 
_is the only season in which tracts can be effectively used. 
Looking back over our records, we find that our pastors and 
fellow workers used almost as many tracts in May and 
December as in the Lenten season that preceded. 

Recognizing the vast importance and possibilities of tract 
distribution, the Synod of Ohio appointed the writer to 
become its first Tract Secretary in May 1937. From its 
budget it has made available a liberal fund whereby tracts 
_ may be furnished free to any pastor or church worker 
within the synod who requests them. More than one hun- 
dred pastors and workers have availed themselves of this 
privilege and hundreds of letters have come from Maine to 
California asking for samples and information about the 
i work. It has been our joy to fill requests for 106,000 tracts, 
2,634 miniature crosses and hundreds of other aids for 
evangelism in 1937. The requests already at hand indicate 
an even greater interest for the year upon which we have 
so recently entered. 


Publication Houses Help - 

It has been our good fortune to have the liberal co-opera- 
tion of the American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, the Lu- 
) theran Book Mission, the Lutheran Bible Institute, our own 


tract lists will include many suitable tracts that are now 
available from non-Lutheran sources. Recently our Pub- 
lication House has co-operated by offering to our readers 
a very finely constructed tract rack which should be found 
in every church vestibule. 

As samples of tracts, racks and other aids to evangelism 
have been displayed at our various synodical conferences, 
conventions, and missionary meetings, much interest has 
been created. When the work was recently presented to 
the student body of Hamma Divinity School, the students 
requested that the entire morning be used for a discussion 
on tract distribution. Shortly after Easter, the student body 
at Gettysburg Seminary will also hear a presentation of our 
work. While as an active pastor of three congregations our 
time is quite limited, we will nevertheless be glad to answer 
all inquiries concerning the work and to supply samples of 
tracts when self-addressed envelopes are enclosed for re- 
plies. Tract distribution has indeed proven a great help to 
our fellow workers and a joy to the secretary. The readers 
of Tue’ LUTHERAN are invited to join that vast company of 
Christian believers who “In the morning sow thy seed and 
in the evening withhold not thine hand; for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be good alike.” 


———— 


HIS GOD-GIVEN SOUL 


Dr. John C. Mattes Here Connects Luther’s Convictions About Scripture and Justification 
With the “Basis of All Religion, a Living Realization of the Value of His God-given Soul” 


(Concluded from last week) 


IF WE GLANCE at Luther’s early career we soon see how 
this conviction drove him on to a fuller appreciation of the 
truth of Scripture and how it brought him out of the dry 
intellectual subtleties of scholasticism to a vital religion 
that was throbbing with the life-giving stream of the grace 
of Christ’s Blood. Before him lay the promising career of 
a jurist. His undoubted talents assured him of success and 
profit in such an esteemed vocation. But something came 
between his eyes and the letters of the law books. It was 
the questioning of a soul that could not be answered by the 
precedents of the law and which knew that its salvation 
could not be effected by the eloquence of a human advocate. 
There was nothing in the Code of Justinian that could bring 
an answer to its questionings, while the sudden death of a 
friend and the terrors of a thunder storm echoed back with 
terrifying intensity the old question: “What does it profit 


) aman if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 


“For the soul is an eternal thing above all that is temporal.” 

The university teachers did not have the answer, but the 
Church had a clearly defined program for the soul and so 
the door of the Augustinian Convent, quite naturally, 
opened before him and closed behind him. But even in its 
cloistered walls he at first failed to find the answer. Yes, 
it was there, but hidden very largely behind the curtains 
of a man-made tabernacle. The figure of the crucified Christ 
loomed large before his eyes, and the glory of His Presence 
shone mysteriously through the clouds of incense, but it 
was not clear because he was taught that his works must 
be added to the works of Christ for the good of his soul, that 
his merits of chastity and poverty and obedience must be 
reckoned in, that a multiplication of efforts was needed to 
save the soul, and that endlessly repeated oblations, by men, 
of the Body and Blood of Christ were needed before the 
Holy Presence could work its perfect blessing. Man always 


had to add something or co-operate in some way. Then, as 
he realized the worthlessness of all human works and values 
when they were compared with the eternal value of the 
soul he almost sank into despair. How could he gain a gra- 
cious God, Who would rescue his soul from the eternal 
punishments his sins had merited? More fastings, more 
prayers, more penances might be the answer, but it was 
an answer that did not satisfy. It always carried the feeling 
of its own insufficiency with it. How can any human works 
even help to redeem a soul that is above all that is temporal? 


Alone With His God 

The story of how he found an answer is a familiar one. 
While in a tower room of the monastery there came to him, 
like a direct revelation from heaven, the realization that 
the righteousness about which St. Paul had so much to say, 
and which his soul must have if it was to stand in God’s 
judgment, was the imputed righteousness of Christ. He un- 
derstood then that the atonement made by Christ was not 
only an infinite and divine sacrifice that had made a satis- 
factory payment for his sin, but he also grasped the fact that 
the impartation of its merits to his soul was a completely 
divine act to which he could contribute nothing and which 
he could only grasp with the hand of that faith which God 
had bestowed, while the giving itself was all from the hand 
of God. Here was the impartation of a divine forgiveness 
and an eternal salvation that is as much above the soul in 
value as the soul itself is above all that is temporal. So he 
was driven to the realization of the great doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, but he could never have appreciated it as 
such a living, vital thing if he had not first learned to know 
that the value of the soul is above all that is temporal. Now 
it was no longer a mere subject for scholastic disputation 
but something so living, so intimately involved with his own 
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being that spiritual life was impossible without it. Justifica- 
tion by faith was a part of his very personal existence. 


Popes and Councils Insufficient 

And that led a step further. Because of its vital im- 
portance it had to have some certain foundation in historic 
facts, and as these facts involved the eternal and unseen, as 
they included the will of God, they could only be known 
as part of a divine revelation. Everything depended on the 
certainty of the revelation concerning the redemption of 
man’s soul that was made by Jesus Christ and that was 
effected by His birth, death and resurrection. So there had 
to be some reliable witness for those facts and for the pur- 
poses that God had revealed through His Son. It was not 
‘enough to have some vague tradition of the Church, an 
elastic consensus of the fathers, or a possible inspiration of 
a pope. Too much was involved in the future of the soul 
to be satisfied with possibilities or probabilities. There had 
to be some reliable record of the facts of Christ’s life and 
of the promises God had made in connection with that life. 
So the realization of the value of the soul inevitably led to a 
recognition of the sole authority of Holy Scripture. 

All this brings us face to face with the fact that Luther’s 
interest in the doctrines of justification by faith and the sole 
authority of Holy Scripture grew out of his intense and 
living realization of the value of his God-given soul. We 
might be bold enough to place this realization beside the 
other two as a third fundamental principle of the Reforma- 
tion. It is certainly a necessary basis for all religion, the 
vital realization that makes it a living thing. It is an essen- 
tial part of religious experience, and without a religious ex- 
perience there can be no religion. Religion, when it becomes 
a mere exaltation of the institutional Church, or puffs itself 
up into a proud intellectual philosophy of religion, ceases 
to be religion. It needs indeed to exalt the Church as the 
ministrant of grace, for without the Church, the Communion 
of Saints, there is no salvation. It needs to defend the faith 
against its enemies with all the intellectual weapons at its 
disposal and to systematize it for the better understanding 
of believers, but it cannot stop there. It must all grow out 
of and be a part of a vital experience. It must be a living 
Church and a living theology that never loses sight of the 
fact that the salvation of souls is the only reason for its 
existence. This is absolutely fundamental. Of course we can- 
not stop with this realization. The mere knowledge that the 
soul “is an eternal thing above all that is temporal” means 
nothing to the individual till the revelation and apprehen- 
sion of the atoning work of Christ makes eternal life a 
glorious reality and that reality is imparted to him by the 
divinely-given grace of Word and Sacrament. But it does 
remain a fundamental and essential part of all true Christian 
experience. 

Experience That is Christian 


Only we must be quite sure as to what we mean by Chris- 
tian experience, for it is a term that has been horribly mis- 
used. The revivalist has tried to restrict it to some mental 
or physical hysteria, to some passing fancy or whim, to an 
acute spiritual crisis or an emotional explosion, while the 
cultured scholar has frequently attempted to turn it into 
an intellectual, “scientific,” logical system. But neither is 
right. Christian experience is that apprehension of God’s 
revelation, made possible by God’s illuminating grace, that 
not only realizes the existence of the glorious facts of re- 
demption but also their application to personal life, that 
realizes the fulness of God’s gift to the individual, that is 
convinced that it is all essential to the salvation of the soul 
and that knows that the salvation of the soul is the only 
thing that really matters in this world because the soul alone 
“fs an eternal thing, above all that is temporal.” 

So here is the answer to our question, What is the matter? 
The whole world still lieth in wickedness and its first lie, the 
fundamental deception, is the false over-valuation of the 


earthly, visible, tangible and temporal above that which is 
eternal. We can see that very clearly in the lives of those 
who have no higher purposes than sensual gratification or 
the satisfaction of some proud ambition, but it also shows 
itself in more subtle ways. It may be by the attempt to 
make theology “purely scientific” and theological education 
purely “academic” instead of keeping them real expressions 
of faith, or it may be the over-emphasis of the humanitarian, 
educational and political aspects of the organized Church. 
Here we find the exaltation of statistics, noise and publicity, 
the exploiting of machimery and visible results above the 
preservation of the one true faith. We can even see such 
manifestations close at home! 


Seen and Unseen Transposed ° 

Here is the great blight of the world, the exaltation of the 
things that are seen above those that are not seen, which 
comes about because there is no living experience of the 
supreme value of the soul for whose redemption God sac- 
rificed His own Son. What we need is a continwous expe- 
rience of these facts by faith. It is the common need of the 
Church, of theology, of ourselves. This is no new idea. 
Long, long ago St. John stated it in these words: “Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him, 
for all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but 
is of the world. And the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 

This does not mean the adoption of a visionary and im- 
practicable attitude towards the world. On the contrary, the 
more intense our appreciation of the eternal becomes the 
more effective will be our activities in Church and theology 
and in ministering love. But the moment we forget the 
eternal the practical will begin to die. All that now is, is 
only the preparation for that which is to come, and it re- 
ceives its only meaning and value through its connection 
with the eternal. Here the best always remains imperfect 
and incomplete, but it is the prospect of the future con- 
summation that gives real meaning to our existence and 
quickens it into real life. Our natural life did not begin 
with birth, it preceded it; it merely became active and 
conscious when it entered into the world through a natural 
birth. So the present life of our soul is one that is still lived 
within the womb of time, that must come to the birth of 
life eternal when God speaks the final word to those who 
by faith have become His children. Therefore we dare never 
forget that “the soul is an eternal thing, above all that is 
temporal.” 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS UNDER REVIEW 
(Concluded from page 9) 


der the mandate established after the World War and for 
carrying out the Balfour declaration that Palestine should 
be a national home for Jews. They recommended the divi- 
sion of the country into three parts, one for Jews, one for 
Arabs, and a third consisting of “shrine” cities, Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, plus a corridor to the Mediterranean Sea 
that would permit international approach to the holy places. 
This proposal poured oil on the flames of rivalry instead 


of soothing them. Thus the secular press reports. The mis- , 


sion survey observes that the separation of Jews and Arabs 
will be intensified and the present mingling that occurs in 
Christian institutions of learning and relief will stop. One 
infers that Christian doctrine is more irenic than economic 
statesmanship. 

We comment in passing that the modernization of Turkey 
continues with the subordination of religion to nationalism 
and consequent limitations on Christian mission work. Re- 
ligion is forbidden in Turkish schools: hospitals are now the 
chief avenues of approach to spread the Gospel of Christ. 
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A DARK PICTURE 


“The Lutheran” Quotes From a Sister Journal Charges of Failure 
to Achieve Greatness in America 


In The Augustana Quarterly for last October the first 
article was titled “The Contribution of the Lutheran Church 
to American Protestantism.” Although The Augustana 
Quarterly is the theological magazine of the Augustana 
Synod, the contributor from whose article we are about to 
quote is a member of the Missouri Synod. His name is 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn and he writes from Cleveland, Ohio, 
a city famous for its Euclid Avenue, its rapid growth and 
its economic restlessness. Pastor Piepkorn opens his exam- 
ination of American Lutheranism with the arresting,—in 
fact, the paralyzing assertion, “In attempting to define the 
contribution of the Lutheran Church to American Reformed 
Protestantism, we first of all come face to face with the 
realization that this contribution is almost completely 
future.” He thus warns his readers that there are no accom- 
plishments on the basis of which we may point with pride 
to a glorious and prideful past. He then turns, as disappointed 
annalists often seem to do, from the role of historian to that 
of prophet. It is a somewhat illogical procedure,—this rea- 
soning from an empty past to a fruitful future; but since the 
United Lutheran Church is about to go into the anniversary 
business we are willing to stop, look and listen to a consign- 
ment of failures, if a trainload of successes is a future pos- 
sibility. We are only twenty years of age—at the threshold 
of mature activities, one might say. We may profit by avoid- 
ing the failures of our ancestors, a description of which 
Pastor Piepkorn furnishes us as follows: 


Lutheran Contribution Small 


“The past contribution of Lutheranism in America to the 
Church at large has been negligible unless we regard as a 
contribution the vast number of individuals whom, through 
lack of intelligent home mission planning and through be- 
lated acceptance of our obligation to become Americanized, 
we have lost to the Reformed Protestant denominations. No 
great spiritual revival has come out of the Lutheran camp. 
We have provided the denominations of America with 
neither stimulus nor example for world evangelization or 
energetic foreign mission endeavor. We have developed no 
characteristic form of church architecture, as did the Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians in New England and the 
Anglicans of the Old Dominion and South Atlantic colonies. 
Economically and socially we have been among the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water. Literary artists sprung 
from Lutheran soil in this land have not been notably dis- 
tinguished by their loyalty to the Church of their baptism 
and confirmation. To the world without, the Lutheran 
Church was long an exotic curiosity, and except for the 
impact produced by the mere force of numbers, the Lutheran 
Church at almost any period of our national history could 
have been obliterated without leaving a perceptible ripple 
upon the surface of American religious life. 

“Byen those who would regard the foregoing statements 
as too inclusive would be compelled to admit that the areas 
of influence where Lutheranism has left a definite mark on 
the Reformed denominations are small and restricted. Lu- 
theranism may have been a factor in the maintenance of 
Christian day schools in the Presbyterian Church in this 
country as late as the Civil War period; we may have a small 
part in the slowly growing interest in formal worship which 
some of the Protestant denominations are disclosing; it may 
be true, as President Paul Lindemann claimed in the Amer- 
ican Lutheran several years ago, that the Reformed observ- 
ance of Lent is especially marked in those communities 
where Lutheran influence is strong; and it is conceded that 
Reformed missions among the German and Scandinavian 
immigrants meticulously conformed themselves to Lutheran 
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patterns of instruction and worship in order to attract con- 
verts to their standards. 


Lack of Inspiring Motives 


“The causes for our failure to wield a greater influence 
are not inherent in Lutheranism as such, in its dogma, its 
organization, its psychology, its faith. They are rather the 
accidental results of the forces that brought the original Lu- 
therans to America. The earliest immigrants were refugees 
from political and economic tyrannies that deprived them 
either of the right to worship God according to the dictates 
of their conscience or of the right to earn their daily bread. 
They came, most of them, with no grandiose hope of found- 
ing a new social order, of creating a new nation, of demon- 
strating practically some novel economic or political theory. 
They came only because America seemed to offer them 
sanctuary and an opportunity, and once upon our shores they 
huddled together in little nationalistic islands on the plains 
or in the forests, for mutual protection against the perils of 
the land and of their neighbors. And so they became self- 
centered and the barriers of language and of background 
isolated them both from the America in which they dwelt 
and from each other. Had it been possible for them to be- 
come Americanized at approximately the same time—as two 
decades ago America’s entrance into the World War on the 
side of the Allies gave a tremendous stimulus to the Amer- 
icanization of the Midwest German synods—they might have 
achieved more than they did, but the process was of un- 
equal duration, and as one group after another came of age 
in the new fatherland, it capitulated to sectarianism with 
such monotonous regularity that Americanization was re- 
garded by the frightened reactionaries as the inevitable 
equivalent of apostasy. The earliest Swedish colonies in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware were absorbed by 
the Anglicans, and the first German immigration narrowly 
escaped a similar fate. All the while a pattern was being 
created, and the crisis in American Lutheran theology of a 
century ago was but the capitulation in principle by an 
emerging denomination that individuals and parishes had 
been making in name and in fact for decades. That the sur- 
render to Protestantism was not as complete in America in 
1837 as it was in Germany, was, under God, due to the Mid- 
land immigration that has since provided the dominant pro- 
portion of the membership of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference and the Synodical Conference. 


Now in Fourth Place 


“After 1837, with mutations decreed by the altered cir- 
cumstances, history once more repeated itself, and we stand 
today at the end of the second immigrant epoch. Again 
Lutheranism is discarding its cocoon of outlandishness to 
take its place with the American denominations. In size it 
ranks fourth among the church bodies of the nation, recog- 
nizing the numerical superiority of only the Latin, the Bap- 
tist, and the Methodist communions. The thraldom of for- 
eign language is being broken. Only one of the major Lu- 
theran church bodies, the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, still retains a name indicative of the European 
origin of its founders. ‘American’ or ‘America’ is a prom- 
inent feature of nearly all of our official titles. The union 
movements both before and especially after the emergence 
into Americanism have cut across the lines of national 
origin vertically and horizontally. No national group is 
entirely within a single communion. The first German im- 
migration is divided among all three major groups; the 
United Lutheran Church and the Synodical Conference have 
divided the Slovaks and the Finns between them; the later 
German immigration and the Norwegians are split between 
the American Lutheran Conference and the Synodical Con- 
ference. Our synodical publications show the degree in 

(Continued on page 29) 
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“SIGNS OF REBORN LIFE” 


WE Quote the heading of this editorial from a sentence in 
the concluding paragraph of the Survey which appears in 
the January number of The International Review of Mis- 
sions. The entire sentence appears in the article in this 
issue of THE LUTHERAN on page 9, following the confession 
that “the Christian Church is going through a time of great 
and increasing difficulty, and that difficulty bids fair to grow 
worse until the Church’s very life is at stake.” We classify 
the above as a confession not of faith but of failure and 
without the encouragement contributed by the discernment 
of “Signs of Reborn Life,” the future of our faith and of our 
fellowship in Christ would seem hopeless indeed. 

There is, of course, the promise of our Lord that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against his church, and we know 
that this declaration is in fact a divine decree. But while 
the church as a great community of saved believers in Christ 
will outlast the evil of this world, it is true that parts of it 
become unproductive and sections of the earth where Chris- 
tianity was once powerful are no longer credited to Chris- 
tendom. Excepting some sections of Central Africa and of 
eastern and southern Asia, all the areas now Mohammedan 
were once Christian. There is the reliable tradition that 
China was once almost captivated by the Gospel’s teachings, 
only to return because of monastic jealousies to Confu- 
cianism and to cults less helpful to humans. It is evident 
from experiences in the Christian era, that while the church 
is always somewhere active and virile, faith in Christ may 
not everywhere survive pollution of its tenets and dis- 
obedience to its moral and ethical requirements. In Russia, 
for example, the church that once had great authority is 
now reduced to a small number of hidden disciples. In 
America, a state of spiritual barrenness can result from 
indifference to the hearing and preaching of the Gospel. 
The possibility of successful suppression of the teachings of 
Jesus has apparently lured some Americans into the propa- 
gation of atheism. 

We suspect that the fatal “illnesses” of Christianity result 
when those commissioned to be the shepherds of the flock 
lead them into fields where spirituality dies for lack of 
nourishment. Let it be remembered that husks and air are 
filling but they are not food. In the decades prior to the in- 
vasion of Western Asia and Northern Africa by Moham- 
medanism, the pure gospel which the apostles proclaimed 
became an opiate by the admixture of formalism and a de- 
ception by the corruption of its teachings with superstitions. 
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Middle Age Christianity diluted the proclamation of the 
Kingdom of God with plans for increasing the temporal 
powers of popes and princes. That which perishes was 
sought and obtained, but it had no value for the soul nor 
fitness for conveying divine grace. Probably the ambition 
to tear down the material products of the past and to re- 
place them with something else has turned loose the legions 
of devils that have precipitated strife and national disasters. 
A devil is one who denies God. And denials of God are of 
devils’ propaganda. 

But while recent years have produced a flood of influences 
destructive of faith in God and of piety in character, there 
are signs of the return of attention to the life of the spirit. 
As is usually the case with Christianity’s recovery of lost 
ground, the evidences of “reborn life” are in individual 
lives. One dares use the analogy of the field over which 
flood or drought has swept. Its reclothing with verdure 
begins with the appearance here and there of blades of 
grass and buds of plants. When an epidemic of materialism 
or a flood of false philosophy has temporarily checked the 
normal fruitfulness of the Church of Christ, the Holy Spirit 
seems to find a welcome in the soul-life of individuals, in 
the intimate fellowships of believing households and in con- 
gregations of Christians who content themselves with hum- 
ble waiting upon their Lord for daily strength. From a 
myriad of such sources evidence is now rising to testify to 
the reality of God’s kingdom. It is this quiet assurance of 
spiritual rebirth in the multitudes of people that will make 
the church victorious over its clamorous foes. ' 


SOMETHING TO DO 


RECENTLY WE HAD the privilege of attending the annual 
meeting of a Lutheran church near Philadelphia, at which 
numerous reports from the congregation and its auxiliaries 
were read and received. We say received, because the mem- 
bers of all organizations had the privilege of listening to 
the achievements of their sister societies and of rejoicing 
with them. The combined groups were enthusiastic about 
1937. It was a year of gratifyingly notable progress for 
them. Along with reporting what had been done, they out- 
lined “objectives” for 1938. (These objectives, we remark 
in passing, were gotten from the “five-year plan” of the 
U. L. C. A. Parish and Church School Board.) 

It happens that within forty-eight hours by parish bul- 
letin, letter and conversation, we learned of three congre- 
gations that are happy over the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the past year. “It was the best in our history,” the 
three pastors informed us after their congregational meet- 
ings. We do not doubt that similar enthusiasm for the same 
reason exists in a great number of the congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church, if and when one gets the com- 
ments from the right persons. 

And who are the right persons? Well, we turn for our 
answer to those whom one finds at the annual congrega- 
tional meeting. They are the portion of the membership 
that has accepted some part of the congregation’s activities. 
They have joined the Parish or the Missionary Society, the 
Luther League or the Men’s Club, or they work for, with 
and through a part of the Sunday school. They also come 
to the services of worship: generally they are distinguished 
there also for regularity of attendance. 

Now may not one argue from the connection of these 
workers with the various societies of a parish that the 
societies are of large importance? The member of a con- 
gregation who wants to contribute of his personality as well 
as from his purse can most effectively do so by belonging 
to a parish organization. It is said of Spurgeon, the great 
Baptist preacher of London, that when a person became a 
member of his congregation, he asked the newcomer to 
choose an auxiliary in which to work. If there was no 
choice, he assigned the member to an auxiliary. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


We woutp not like to be deprived of the news, the in- 
struction, and the entertainment we receive by way of the 
family radio, although a recent absence from home for 
twenty days proved to us that one can live without it. But 
on the other hand, either some of the advertising that ac- 
companies the programs is wasted or those to whom it is 
directed are of more than average gullibility. For example, 
we heard recently a promise to persons who think them- 
selves too stout for comfort as follows: “Eat sensibly and 
drink —’s juice.” No doubt the first half of the prescrip- 
tion is worth following and the second may be harmless, 
but imagine paying money for it. 


Camden Applies Gambling Law 

In THE crry across the Delaware River from Philadelphia 
the moving picture theatres’ policy of resorting to bingo and 
number drawings to lure extra patrons evidently became the 
source of complaints. The authorities invoked the laws 
against gambling and lotteries in an effort to stop the abuse 
of the privileges granted movie operators. The imposition 
of perfectly legal restrictions was resisted by some people, 
the “lucky ones” presumably, who do not object to obtaining 
something for which they did not directly pay and which 
they obtained at the expense of someone who did. 


An Interesting Court Decision 

THE RECENT court decision by which the Presbyterian 
Church in America was denied the right to use that title 
because it too closely resembles the corporate name of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States seems to us to 
rest on a principle hitherto unused in deciding ecclesiastical 
litigation. The Presbyterian Church in America was chosen 
as their name by the group of which the late Dr. Machen 
was the leader, and which withdrew from the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A. when the latter ordered certain of its mem- 
bers to cease connection with an independent Board of For- 
eign Missions. But this was the occasion of the separation. 
The cause was the disagreement concerning doctrines and 
the formation of Fundamentalist and Modernist parties. 

But the court evidently applied to the appeal to it the 
principles that would be used in the business world to pro- 
tect a name and to avoid confusing persons whom the or- 
ganizations might concern. There is not sufficient indication 
of difference between the names, the Presbyterian Church in 
America and the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, to identify them. 

It is reported that an appeal to a higher court has been 
made and that final decision has therefore not been reached. 
But in all probability the principle recognized will be ap- 
proved by the higher authority and a precedent will thus 
be established to which those who select names for eccle- 
siastical groups will do well to give heed. America, strictly 
speaking, is not synonymous with the United States. Only 
custom permits the identification of the latter with the 
former. 

Words and Their Meaning 

AT THE RECENT Washington gathering of delegates to the 
conferences held last year in Oxford, England, and in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, Dr. Henry Leiper remarked that the groups 
of Christians are anxious to find a one-syllable word which 
has the significance of the aristocratic, highbrow, imported, 
classical word ecumenical. We could sympathize with those 
searching for a short synonym for that anglicized term which 
the Greeks gave Christianity very early in the activities of 
the Church. We call the Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds ecumenical. The word, says Webster, was com- 
pounded from the two Greek terms, one meaning to occupy 
and the other their noun for earth. So ecumenical means 


that which is universal in extent, world-wide. It is closely 
akin to another Greek derivative—Catholicity. 

We wonder whether it would not be possible to learn to 
use ecumenical and catholicity correctly and thus save the 
mental strain required to find a new word of one syllable. 


OFF TO A GOOD START 
(Continued from page 8) 


buildings; smoking factories, and the evidences of human 
confusion. Then follow references to the unmoral and un- 
spiritual doctrines that have subtly permeated the develop- 
ment of modern American culture. Intemperance and 
abuses of various sorts are indicated. With the need for the 
proclamation of the Gospel thus indicated, the film story 
proceeds to indicate the coming of a mission to a community. 
The story is a very real one. It begins with a pastor who 
has undertaken to establish a mission church. One sees 
him not clad in clerical vestments but equipped with a 
broom and engaged in cleaning a rented hall which is also 
used by lodges and by a dance club. Despite the incon- 
gruity of the location, a company of people are led to asso- 
ciate themselves as a community of believers. They take 
title to a piece of ground. The pastor turns the first shovel- 
ful of earth in preparation for the erection of a church 
building. One sees then the final steps in the completion 
of the structure. The service of consecration is shown with 
appropriate music and with the devout recitation of the 
responses of the liturgy for the consecration of a building 
to the worship of Almighty God. The altar and the lectern 
equipped for the preaching of the Word and the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments come into view. The whole proc- 
ess of placing in a community a center for the administra- 
tion of the religion revealed by the Son of God is vividly 
presented. 

It is announced that a sufficient number of copies of this 
film will be made so that between now and Reformation 
Day next November every congregation in the United 
Lutheran Church will have an opportunity to see it. 

Only as one gives serious importance to objectives 1 and 
2 does he become ready to give consideration to objective 3. 
The wording of this last is commended to the attention of 
our readers for study. It gives a clue to the approach which 
the Board of American Missions has chosen to reach the 
hearts, the minds, and finally the resources of the people. 
“To remove physical barriers to wider influence for the 
Word and sacraments,—” only a group of Lutherans would 
use that method of stating a request for money. Back of it 
is the confession of Lutheranism that the grace of God is 
brought by means only of the Word and sacraments, and 
grace is alone efficacious for the conversion of people. To 
remove the barriers that keep the Word and sacraments 
from reaching persons,—that is the only co-operation which 
the Church can give to divine grace. Put into concrete form 
this means taking mission churches out of halls and store- 
rooms and from the cramping walls of private dwellings, 
and giving them suitable places of worship. It means the 
creation of a revolving fund which can be loaned to people 
who have the zeal to organize congregations but do not have 
the necessary capital for buildings and equipment. It means 
to put back of loans the credit of the whole Church, placed 
in trust for use by its Board of American Missions, so that 
congregations have both the standing in the community and 
the resources that are needed to preach Christianity ef- 
fectively. The Board of American Missions asks nothing. 
Instead it comes to the Church with a statement of the 
needs of its congregation’s existent and to come and say, 
“They are your children: what will you do for them?” 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


TRANSFIGURATION 


“THEN ANSWERED PETER AND 
SAID UNTO JESUS, LORD, IT IS GOOD 
FOR US TO BE HERE: IF THOU WILT, 
LET US MAKE HERE THREE TABER- 
NACLES: ONE FOR THEE, AND ONE 
FOR MOSES, AND ONE FOR ELIAS. 
WHILE HE YET SPAKE, BEHOLD A 
BRIGHT CLOUD OVERSHADOWED 
THEM: AND BEHOLD A VOICE OUT 
OF THE CLOUD, WHICH SAID, THIS 
IS MY BELOVED SON, IN WHOM I AM 
WELL PLEASED; HEAR YE HIM.” 


“Forever we would gaze on Thee; 
O Lord, upon the mount; 
With Moses and Elias see 
That light from light’s own Fount. 


“Forever with the chosen three, 
Would stand upon that height, 

And in that blessed company 
Be plunged in pure delight. 


“Forever would we train the ear 
To that celestial voice; 

In Thee, the Son of God, so near, 
Forevermore rejoice. 


“Here would we pitch our constant tent, 
Forever here abide; 

And dwell in peace and full content, 
Dear Master, at Thy side. 


“But no! not yet to man ’tis given 
To rest upon that height; 

‘Tis but a passing glimpse of heaven; 
We must descend and fight. 


“Beneath the mount is toil and pain; 
O Christ, Thy strength impart 

Till we, transfigured too, shall reign 
Forever where Thou art.” —Selected. 


PRAYER IS NOT to inform God of what He 
does not know. It is an eye through which 
we see God.—Grenfell. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE STORY OF VELVET 
PAW 


- By Ada O’Rear Bailey 


ONCE UPON a time a squirrel family lived 
in a big wood. They were the father 
squirrel, the mother squirrel, and three 
little squirrels,—Gray Coat, Pink Nose, 
and Velvet Paw. Their summer home was 
a nest of leaves high up in the top of the 
tallest tree in the woods. The little squir- 
rels had gay times jumping from branch 
to branch, and scampering up and down 
the tree. When they were tired they would 
curl up in their bed of leaves and let the 
wind rock them to sleep. 

But this home would not do for winter, 
so the old squirrels found a nice hollow 
lower down on the same tree. It had a 
little round doorway where a great limb 
grew out of the tree, and a cozy warm 
room inside, with a pantry for their food. 
During the bright autumn days, while the 
leaves turned from green to red and gold 
and brown, the little squirrels played in 
the sunshine. But the father and mother 
were busy getting the home ready for 
winter. They carried in grass and leaves 
to make soft, warm beds, and filled the 
pantry with nuts and acorns and corn. 

When the trees were bare, and the north 
wind began to blow cold, they moved into 
their new home. And how happy and com- 
fortable they were! 

Now these were good little squirrels who 
loved their father and mother and each 
other. But Velvet Paw was sometimes 
naughty; when his mother asked him to 
do anything, he sometimes said, “I won’t 
do it.” When she did not do as he wanted 
her to, he sometimes said, “You’ve got to,” 
and would even bite and scratch her. The 
old Owl who lived in the hollow beech 
near them and took great interest in the 
Squirrel children, used to say to him, “If 
you go on being naughty to your mother, 
something dreadful will happen to you.” 

One day the children asked their mother 
to let them go down and play on the 
ground. She went to the door and looked 
out. There was a gray cloud all over the 
sky, and snowflakes were beginning to fall. 

“No,” she said, “you can’t go, because 
there is going to be a snowstorm.” 

Gray Coat and Pink Nose said no more 
about it, but Velvet Paw clung to his 
mother and said, “You've got to let us go!” 
and he bit her with his sharp teeth. 

His mother only pushed him away and 
went into the pantry to get out the nuts 
for dinner. But she was very sad, for it 
hurt her when her children were naughty. 

“Ym going, anyway,” said Velvet Paw 
to his sisters. 

And he went, although they begged him 
not to. He curled his tail over his back 
and ran down the tree. He looked up and 
waved his paw to Gray Coat and Pink 
Nose, lying flat on the big limb watching 
him. Away he went, scampering through 
the leaves, running a little way up the 
trunk of a tree, then down and on. 


It was snowing fast now, but his thick 
fur coat kept him warm and dry. He was 
having such a good time that he went on 
without thinking how far he was going. 
At last he noticed that the snow was get- 
ting deep, so he decided to go home. But 
he found that he was lost. It was snow- 
ing so fast that he could hardly see the 
nearest tree. He didn’t know in what 
direction his home was. 

The snow was now too deep for him to 
run in. He crawled to a tree and around 
it, away from the wind. He saw a hole 
under a big root, so he crawled in. He 
was surprised to find it a very large hole. 


As he felt his way around, he stumbled | 


over a big furry body. This frightened 
him so that he sat quite still for a while. 
When his eyes grew used to the darkness, 
he found that it was a groundhog taking 
his winter nap. 

Velvet Paw was wet and cold and 
hungry and tired. He wanted his mother. 
He wanted to tell her he was sorry he had 
been so bad. At last he curled up as close 
to the groundhog as he dared, and cried 
himself to sleep. 

For several days he stayed in the 
groundhog’s hole. One day just before 
noon the groundhog stirred, rose stiffly, 
stretched himself, and yawned a few 
times. Then he opened his eyes and saw 
Velvet Paw crouched in the farthest cor: 
ner. d. 
“What are you doing here?” he growle 

“Oh, please,” sobbed Velvet Pa’ 
trembling all over, “I was lost, and I ; 
so hungry, and I want my mother.” re 

But the groundhog was not listen, }. 
“I must go and look for my shadow,” 4d 
said. “If I see it, I shall come back <« 
sleep six weeks longer. If not—” wae 

He did not finish the sentence, f 
moved slowly toward the door. Ae 


Outside it was raining. Nearly all tlish- . 
snow was gone. There was not a ray” the 
sunshine by which the groundhog coweet- 
see his shadow. He stretched and yawneym 


again, and crept off through the woods. 


the 


Velvet Paw had followed the ground,,._ 


hog, and stood looking about. He was 
still lost, but he was out in the fresh air 


and he felt better. He ran first one way °U? 


’ 


then another. At last he saw right befor8@- 
him his old friend, the owl who lived iship \ 


the beech tree. The owl had come out 
because it was a dark day. He sat on a 
stump watching for ground mice. 

“Hello,” he said when he saw Velvet 
Paw. “I thought you were lost. Your 
father and mother have been looking 
everywhere for you.” 

Then Velvet Paw told the whole story, 
and the kind old owl took him home. They 
were all glad to see him, and Velvet Paw 
was so glad to get home that he was a 
good little squirrel ever after. 

—The Beacon. 


AFFECTION and unbroken faith temper 
life’s worst bitterness.—Shelley. 
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A MATTER OF TALENTS 
By Hilda Richmond 


Mrs. Lorton saw Harlan’s teacher com- 
ing and surmised what her errand might 
be, so she sent her son and his sister June 
to play in the attic before the young lady 
reached the house. After the greetings 
were over, the teacher asked if Harlan 
could take part in an entertainment. 

“He is so talented,” she said, “it would 
be very easy for him to learn the part. 
Really, Mrs. Lorton, I think Harlan should 
have started school in the second grade in- 
stead of the first; he is so far advanced. 
That shows what home teaching will do 
for little folks.” 


Mrs. Lorton disclaimed all credit for 
Harlan’s brightness as well as for any 
special home effort to advance him, and 
said that while Harlan was a bright little 
boy he was in no way remarkable. Chil- 
dren developed in different directions she 
pointed out. Harlan enjoyed the first grade 
work and found it easy; his cousin Charlie, 
on the other hand, excelled in music. She 
said she could not see her way clear to 
ask Harlan to take part in the entertain- 
ment as it would cut in on his play hours 
and really do him very little good. 

“Why, Mrs. Lorton,” said the disap- 
pointed teacher, “I think you are taking 
the wrong attitude. Harlan is perfectly 
happy when he has something new to do. 
It is always so easy for him, and he en- 
joys applause.” 

At this moment the two children came 
hurrying breathlessly down to say that 
somehow a bird had made its way into the 
attic. They had been afraid it would hurt 
itself dashing against the ceiling and walls, 
so June had tiptoed up and had caught it. 
And now they wanted to know whether 
they should let it go or keep it for a short 
time to see if it were injured. 

“We put it in the bird cage that June 
made,” said Harlan, “and it won’t hurt 
itself there.” 

“What a clever bird cage,” said the 
teacher looking at the small wooden box 
in which June had carved little windows 
which she had covered with fine wire net- 
ting. 

Of course the cage was a somewhat 
crude affair, and the bird might have 
broken through any of the screens at the 
windows if it had tried, but the little girl 
had painted it a soft green and fitted it 
out with a little bath and with dishes for 
feeding and drinking. 

The mother advised letting the fright- 
ened bird rest in it a while. 

“Can you make a bird cage like that, 
Harlan?” asked his teacher. 

“I did make one, but it was not as nice 
as that one,” said the little boy, honestly. 
“And June had to help me with my win- 
dows.” 


Soon the little boy and girl hurried out 
to find a good place for the bird. 

Then Mrs. Lorton explained that she 
had always taken pains to impress her 
children with the pleasure to be found in 
appreciation. At home, no undue impor- 
tance was ever placed on Harlan’s good 
grades in school. They were spoken of, 
and with appreciation, but so, too, was 
June’s superior ability to do certain little 
things about the home. “I don’t want 
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either one to become too self-satisfied or 
self-centered,” said Mrs. Lorton. 

“Of course you are right in that,” ad- 
mitted the teacher, rising to go. “There’s 
Mary Jane Fletcher, for instance, who is 
in danger of being spoiled because of her 
sweet little voice and the fact that she 
always gets the solo parts in the school en- 
tertainments. But I don’t think Harlan 
could be affected by attentions like that. 
Boys are different.” 

“T’m not so sure. In any case, I don’t 
want Harlan to be placed in a position 
that will make him think he is superior 
to others,” said Mrs. Lorton. “A conceited 
child is bound to have a hard time of it 
all through life and I don’t want to handi- 
cap either of mine in that way.’—National 
Kindergarten Association. 


WHERE THE CHURCH 


COMES IN 
RIGHT WHERE the handclasp’s a little 
stronger, 
Right where the smile dwells a little 


longer, 

That’s where the church comes in. 
There’s where the sun is a little brighter, 
Folks treat each other a little whiter, 
And the bonds of home are a wee bit 

tighter, 

That’s where the church comes in. 


Over its steeple the skies seem bluer, 
Friendship within it a little truer, 
For that’s where the church comes in. 
There’s a breath from God like a fresh 
breeze blowing, 
There’s a stream of happiness, 
o’erflowing, 
And the richest reaping from patient 
sowing— 
That’s where the church comes in. 


banks 


When children’s lives are in the making, 
Or someone’s heart with grief is aching, 
That’s where the church comes in. 
Where there’s more of singing and less of 
sighing, 
Where there’s more of giving and less of 
buying, 
And the strong to help the weak are trying, 
That’s where the church comes in. 
—T. H. Woodward. 


WHY WE SHOULD WORK 
FOR MISSIONS 


IF WE COULD spend but one day with our 
missionaries in India, and see with our 
own eyes how the heathen live, I am sure 
we would be far more active and earnest 
in missionary work. Perhaps it would be 
unnecessary to make appeals for the sup- 
port of missions; for having realized the 
need, we would give liberally. And how 
much easier to give our money than our 
time and strength. Yet that is what those 
give who go to carry the Gospel message 
—renouncing home, friends, comfort—in- 
deed all the things that make life pleasant. 
But a missionary prefers hardness in 
Christ’s service to a life of ease. We can- 
not, it is true, all go to India to teach; but 
we can in various ways help those who go. 

—Exchange. 
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MOTHER EARTH 
By Alden Sherman 


THIS EARTH of ours is eight thousand 
miles in diameter. Man lives on the sur- 
face. How deep does anything else live 
below it? The answer is surprising. The 
soil that feeds and supports all our vege- 
tables, our flowers, our weeds and our in- 
sect and beetle population is not generally 
a yard deep, and the most valuable part 
of it is only six inches deep! G. F. Scott 
Elliot, in his book on plant life, says that 
it is likely that no plant root ever goes 
deeper than about thirty feet. Of course, 
great trees can go down as far as they 
like, but the deeper roots are for anchor- 
age, not for supplying food. The thin layer 
at the very top is the best part of Mother 
Earth. In its shallow inches most of the 
earth population finds its daily support. 
Worms, germs, insects and birds, all feed 
from it or live in it. It is much more mel- 
low and rich than the deeper soil, because 
to it come back all the dead leaves of the 
summer, and all the bodies of insects and 
small animals, and all the waste products 
of man’s crops of nature’s gardening. Out 
of all this yearly waste and refuse, the 
roots that spread everywhere under the 
surface, working away with all their might 
to break up and swallow whatever they 
find make new stems, new leaves, and new 
food for man and beast all the while. 
Mother Earth holds an Old Home Week 
all the year round, and to her comes back 
every particle of carbon, or nitrate, or 
mineral that has gone wandering up into 
the sap of trees, the bodies of animals, and 
the leaves and fiowers of plants. It stays 
only a little while, and then sets off again 
on new adventures—but always to return 
in the end.—Selected. 


Lines come, and wrinkles. But if the 
lines come from being sorry for others, 
and the wrinkles from laughing at our- 
selves, then they are kind lines and happy 
wrinkles, and there is no need of trying to 
hide them with paint and powder. 

—O. Douglas. 


“SOME FOLKS, when they get old, live 
with very cheerless associates. Their own 
animosities, their own peevishness, their 
sourness, their fretfulness, their censor- 
iousness, their little-mindedness, and their 
unthankfulness. Others when the seasons 
of solitude and gloom come, have sweet 
memories, old loyalties, large sympathies, 
which keep them young and keep their 
leaf from withering.” 


SMILES 
Side Door Pullman 


“THE BIG railroad terminal was crowded 
when a shabby individual approached a 
wicket and peered inquiringly at the young 
woman on duty behind it. 

““Excuse me, miss, he apologized, ‘but 
do you represent the Traveler's Aid So- 
ciety?’ 

“ Yes,’ she replied. 

“Den where’s de freight yards, please?’ ” 
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Into Christian Society 


Jesus and His Teaching Make a Christian Society Possible 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 2: 13-22. The Sunday School Lesson for February 6 


THE STATE, or condition, of human so- 
ciety is termed the social order. When 
individuals or groups are dissatisfied with 
what they get out of life the blame is put 
on the social order. Plans are proposed 
for changing the social order, often with- 
out much consideration of the fact that 
it is the character and conduct of the in- 
dividuals that make the social order what 
it is. It is trite to say that when individuals 
are right the social order is right, and yet 
that is a truth too often overlooked in 
dealing with what we have come to call 
social problems. 

The social order of Jesus’ day was not 
the kind He could fit into. He could not 
tolerate either the boastful self-righteous- 
ness of some or the sufferings of indi- 
viduals who were victims of an unright- 
eous system. But Jesus’ procedure in 
changing the social order was to offer in- 
dividuals a way of getting up into the kind 
of life He possessed. For example, He 
called individuals, such as Levi, to follow 
Him, and through these followers Jesus 
planned to build up a Christian society, 
the best social order. In so doing He cer- 
tainly challenged the existing state of so- 
ciety to do away with the cliques based 
on man-made differences and to get on 
the spiritual level which He could make 
possible. These differences would be too 
trivial to notice in a spiritual society. 


Following Jesus 


Levi was a social outcast. Jews despised 
him because of his business. He was a 
publican to whom they must pay toll. All 
publicans were classed as sinners, as unfit 
for association. No matter if the indi- 
vidual publican kept within the law, was 
fair and square with people, he was a vic- 
tim of the general denunciation of all pub- 
licans. Levi was a high-type man. There 
is no indication that he had done any 
wrong as a toll collector. He no doubt 
knew Simon and Andrew, James and John; 
probably they had paid toll to him. It 
seems likely ‘that they had talked with 
Levi about their trip to the Jordan and 
their experiences with Jesus. It is not too 
imaginative to assume that Levi had seen 
and talked with Jesus. Certainly Jesus 
was a theme of conversation in Caper- 
naum. Levi must have done some think- 
ing. Jesus’ call to him was immediately 
answered by his giving up his position 
and enrolling as a pupil of Jesus. This 
was the first step out of the social order 
of Capernaum for Levi. Something about 
Jesus drew him. Though he did not know 
it, Levi’s joining Jesus and His group was 
the necessary movement for him into a 
society that centered around Jesus. This 
was the only Christian society then exist- 
ing, and Levi accepted the challenge to 
enter it. 


Wanting Jesus 


Levi was not disappointed with Jesus. 
He soon learned that Jesus provided him 


what he wanted. Levi was not a selfish 
publican, lording it over other publicans. 
He exemplified sharing in the proper 
sense, seeking to give his best to others. 
Publicans as a class were without friends. 
Jesus, as Levi learned, was for them. He 
had a message of uplift for them. Hence 
the dinner given by Levi to publicans with 
Jesus as guest of honor; he wanted the 
publicans to meet Jesus. Levi began at 
once to be an evangelist. Evidently the 
publicans who came wanted what Jesus 
could do for them. 

But others were present who did not 
want Him, were opposed to Him, were 
plotting against Him, and were set to de- 
stroy Him. They resorted to picayune 
trivialities to discredit Jesus. They dis- 
counted His religious life, because He ate 
with publicans and sinners. They refused 
Him place in their social order because of 
His table companions. They made a mis- 
take in trying to discredit Jesus with His 
disciples, instead of coming directly to 
Jesus with their complaint. Jesus came to 
the defense of His followers. He resented 
any underhanded schemes. His words were 
directed to the self-righteous boasters of 
a social order whose insincerity Jesus ex- 
posed. He used an old proverb about the 
well not needing a doctor. He was there to 
minister to persons who knew and ac- 
knowledged that they needed Him. The 
scribes and Pharisees were proud of them- 
selves, sure of their standing with God; 
for them Jesus could do nothing. Here 
was a chance for Him to announce the 
scope of His mission; He had come to call 
sinners to repentance. He had no call for 
the righteous, the self-trusting ones who 
were His critics. These must stay in their 
social order; they could have no place in 
His society. They did not want Him; He 
did not force Himself upon them. 


Heeding Jesus 


Transition to Christian society brings up 
perplexing questions. What changes are 
required? Can old customs be continued? 
Is what seemed essential before still essen- 
tial? The dropping of religious ceremonies 
that pertained to one social order is not 
done without hesitancy on entering an- 
other order. This was the cause of the 
question about fasting. John the Baptist 
had carried on the fasting practised by the 
Pharisees. Jesus had not taught or fos- 
tered fasting. They wondered why He 
omitted this time-honored custom. Assum- 
ing their sincerity in questioning Him, and 
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hoping they were willing to heed what 
He might reply in explanation, we think 
about His answer. His answer was an an- 
nouncement of claims for Himself. To His 
followers He was as a bridegroom whose 
presence made fasting pointless. They 
knew the joyous festivities of the attend- 
ants of bridegrooms; where bridegrooms 
were, fasting was out of place. Jesus’ ref- 
ence to a future when He would be sep- 
arated from His disciples, and fasting be 
in place, had no meaning at the time for 
His hearers. In short, Jesus was sufficient, 
and to follow Him and heed His teaching 
was the sure path to a satisfying Christian 
society. 

But these were new ideas; His doctrines 
were different, novel, not easy to believe. 
Jesus took the stand that His teaching 
stood alone and apart. It did not need to 
depend on the old; in fact, it could not be 
used with the old. His observation con- 
cerning patching and wine making made 
clear His meaning. So we come to this: 
When people follow Jesus, want Jesus, 
and heed Jesus, Christian society is pos- 
sible for them. 


A FAMILY MATTER 


A FAMILY is a unit; what concerns one 
member concerns all members, and in- 
fluences the family. This is an ideal sit- 
uation not commonly recognized, not as 
often realized as is desirable. It should 
follow then that whoever attempts to min- 
ister to the best interest of any member 
of a family must think of his work as a 
family matter. Otherwise, in spite of his 
doing his best, he may fall short because 
of an interfering family situation. Had he 
been aware of the situation he could have 
carried on his work to counteract the ef- 
fect, or hindrance, of the situation. 

A teacher of a pupil cannot ignore the 
family of the pupil. A situation may ob- 
tain in the family that makes the teacher’s 
work easy and successful, or an opposite 
kind of situation may destroy the result 
the teacher seeks. Teaching is a family 
matter, and the careful teacher takes this 
into account. There is no doubt that the 
family life is a factor in the success of a 
teacher with a pupil. To encourage the 
co-operation of the family should be an 
aim of each teacher. This calls for ac- 
quaintance with the family life, occasional 
contacts with the family, especially the 
parents, and a proved willingness to assist 
and direct the family in helping the pupil 
in his work. 

Literature from the school should go to 
the home so that the family has oppor- 
tunity to know what the school does, and 
can understand what pupils are supposed 
to do and what the aim of the teacher is. 
It is not fair to speak so glibly of the fail- 
ure of the home to train up a child in the 
way he should go, if no effort has been 
made to make available the best helps for 
the home. No doubt teachers could be 
surer of reaching their goal with their 
pupils if they made the teaching and work 
with pupils more of a family affair. To 
have the hearty, intelligent co-operation 
of the family will not only make the teach- 
er’s work more effective, but it will also 
build up a more unified family life—a 
blessing to be sought. 


. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE GARB OF SERVING 
LOVE 


Acts 9: 36-43 


Srepruacesima SunpAy is devoted to the 
promotion of Deaconess Work in the United 
Lutheran Church. Therefore this topic. 
The Garb of Serving Love refers to the 
distinctive dress of the deaconess. The 
different deaconess homes have some 
variations in the garb their sisters wear, 
but generally the garb sets the deaconess 
apart and stamps her a servant of the 
Church without any possibility of doubt. 
It is like the clerical uniform of the pas- 
tor. No more beautiful or significant de- 
scription could be given than the words 
of the topic, The Garb of Serving Love. 
Wherever the deaconess garb is worn there 
is a woman who has devoted her life to 
serving God and man with the one supreme 
motive—love. 

In preparation for this page we have 
turned to an experienced and successful 
deaconess whom we have known since her 
girlhood in Advent Lutheran Church, New 
York City. Her name is Sister Madaline 
L. Schaefer and she is the parish deaconess 
at Keller Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Washington, D. C., the Rev. J. Harold 
Mumper, S.T.M., pastor. Our sincere ap- 
preciation is due her for her prompt an- 
swer to our queries. Our conversation 
follows: 


1. Tell a little of your church life before 
entering training. 

My home church, Advent, is a New 
York City church, and the first influence 
for deaconess work came from my pastor 
at the time of my confirmation when he 
asked the members of the class personally 
what each wanted to do in life. My de- 
sire then was to teach home economics 
and my pastor, the late Dr. William Horn, 
said, “You may be able to use those qual- 
ities as a deaconess some day.” Eight years 
later I entered the work. During those 
years I was active in Luther League work 
and then a deaconess came to serve in 
our church and I was won to the calling. 


2. Where and how long have you served as 
a deaconess? 


Two years at the Lutheran Church in 
Waynesboro, Pa., and eight years here at 
Keller Memorial. 


3. Do you favor the use of the garb? 


Yes, I do favor the use of the garb. By 
it you are at once recognized as a repre- 
sentative of the Church. You can enter 
any places where you are needed with- 
out question. I had a parish worker friend, 
not a deaconess, who had to wear a badge 
in order to gain admittance into hospitals 
and homes at other than visiting hours. 
The garb establishes confidence, too. Peo- 
ple will come to you readily for help and 
tell you their troubles with much less re- 
serve if they know you are a deaconess. 
The garb tells them that you are trained 


to serve, that service is your business in 
life. It is also economical because you 
are dressed for every occasion. I can go 
directly from a funeral to a wedding or 
any social function and am always properly 
garbed. These are a few of many reasons 
I could give for the use of the garb. 


4. Is the garb really a protection? 

Yes, indeed. I never feel afraid at any 
time of day or night or in any quarter of 
the city. I know that my garb is a pledge 
of my safety. The wearing of the garb 
is justified by the protection it offers, if 
for no other reason. 


5. What type of work do you do as a parish 
deaconess? 

My work covers a wide field. There is 
some secretarial work such as keeping the 
church records, preparing for and direct- 
ing the Every Member Canvass, planning 
programs for various organizations, teach- 
ing a Sunday school class each week, su- 
perintending the Junior Society, visiting 
the sick and shut-ins and calling generally 
in the congregation. It would be hard to 
describe my work in detail. Someone has 
said that I do everything a minister does 
excepting to preach. Perhaps I do some 
preaching, too, if not from the pulpit! 


6. Do you consider deaconess work an at- 
tractive career for consecrated young 
women? 

Deaconess work is the most attractive 
calling of which I know. It offers an op- 
portunity for the use of every talent God 
has given you. The joy of service is its 
best compensation. 


7. Do deaconesses have a good time? 

You ought to know the answer. You 
have been around deaconesses enough to 
know that they have the best of good 
times. Why shouldn’t they? They are 
human and enjoy life just as much as any- 
one and, in fact, I think more. If they 
truly love their Master and His work they 
will find joy in everything they have to 
do. Perhaps folks feel that our profession 
limits us a great deal. There are some 
things that we cannot do because of our 
calling, but there are no pleasures worth 
while that are denied us. A doleful dea- 
coness has missed her calling! 


8. Should the Church make more room for 
full-time women workers? 

Yes, I believe the Church should make 
more room for full-time women workers, 
although just now there are more calls for 
deaconesses than the Motherhouses can 
supply. Somehow though, the Church at 
large has not been able to get away from 
the “nun” idea of the deaconess and has 
placed her in a too limited sphere in its 
thinking. In the commercial world woman 
has been placed on an equality of service 
with men. Why not in the Church? She 
is trained and endowed with talents for 
service. She should be given full oppor- 
tunity to use her training and talents. 


9. What is your relationship to the Dea- 
coness Motherhouse? 

The Motherhouse is my home during 
training and as long as I am a deaconess. 
From it I was sent to my field of labor 
and to it I return whenever my term of 
service may end. It gives me training, 
food, garb, title, fields of labor, home com- 
panionship, official character and protec- 
tion. It strengthens with its strength and 
expects the high loyalty of principle, 
fidelity and love in return. To me it is a 
wonderful relationship. It gives such a 
sense of security in my service. I need 
have no worries about material things for 
everything I really need is provided for 
me. In case of illness or when old age 
comes the Motherhouse will look after me. 


10. Are there some other things you would 
like to say to the young folks of the 
Luther League? 

Perhaps the outstanding thing in dea- 
coness work is that it is entirely voluntary. 
The deaconess serves because of love for 
her Master. She is “Your servant for 
Jesus’ sake.” She is not bound by any vow 
and should ‘she feel called at any time to 
some other occupation she is free to leave. 

There is a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing in the Church about our work and I 
think it would be fine if our seminary stu- 
dents were given a clearer picture of our 
work. One pastor I knew, after receiving 
the assignment of a deaconess, called the 
deaconess of a neighboring parish into 
consultation. He asked, “Sister, what do 
you do? Now I have the promise of a 
deaconess and I don’t know what to do 
with her!” 

Another point I think should be noted 
by a church that needs additional trained 
workers. All deaconesses are called on a 
yearly basis. At the end of the year if 
either the church or the Deaconess Moth- 
erhouse feels a change advisable they are 
free to make such change. Pastors do not 
always fit into the parish to which they 
are called. So with deaconesses. 

You have not asked about the cost of 
deaconess service. The Motherhouse re- 
ceives the salary, not the deaconess. Then 
the Motherhouse gives the deaconess a 
very modest allotment for her needs. Par- 
ishes pay $250 per year and institutions 
$300 per year and then must provide for 
her board, room and the necessary ex- 
penses of her work. The usual cost to a 
parish is less than $1,000 per year. A par- 
ish worker without the Motherhouse back 
of her would cost the church much more 
under ordinary conditions. A deaconess 
also receives a little vacation fund from 
the Motherhouse. 

Deaconess work is the work for me. I 
wish I could help many young women to 
find their way into this same glorious 
work. The Garb of Serving Love is not 
only a mark of honor but of a wholly sat- 
isfying investment of life for Christ. 

* % * % 

To Leavers: Topic date, February 13. 

Next topic, The Demoniac Boy. 
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Our Changing Churches 


By Joseph Van Vleck, Jr. 
Press, New York. Price, $2.25. 


Association 


This is an interesting and thoughtful 
study of the many changed and changing 
attitudes and actions within churches and 
denominations. The statement is made 
that “change is in the saddle.” “When 
America was young, the place of religion 
in community life was quite different.” 
“Today, Sunday is outstanding for record 
gasoline sales, cinema attendance, golf and 
outings. The church for most people is 
one interest among many and no longer 
the central interest.” 

Change has come along all lines of life 
for the individual. Modern life is quite 
different from the early days in this land. 
These changes have brought, and are still 
bringing, many changes in the thinking of 
individuals and of their attitude toward 
life, toward God, and toward the church. 
Many changes have come in the thinking, 
worship and work of the church. Still 
“churches are holding their own organiza- 
tionally.” 

The book is divided into two main sec- 
tions with four chapters each. Part One 
deals with “Pastoral Leadership as It Has 
Been Molded by American Protestant 
Churches,” and Part Two, “Other Factors 
Conditioning Leadership.” 

In the Foreword we read: “This book is 
only a beginning. Leadership in the Prot- 
estant churches of the United States exists 
in so many different forms, and the prob- 
lems confronting the leaders are so varied, 
that many studies will be needed before 
the subject can be thoroughly under- 
stood.” 

In making this study the author bases 
his statements upon facts found in answers 
to questionnaires and surveys of quite a 
number of churches, a cross index of the 
membership of these congregations being 
reached by this method. These reflect in 
a most interesting manner the thoughts 
and attitudes of those who are actually en- 
gaged in church work today. This includes 
all ages from youth to old age. At times 
comparisons are made which show the dif- 
ference of thought between the different 
age groups. 

Some feel that there is an absence of any 
generally accepted statement of church 
aims. “Since the writing of creeds the 
world-attitude of many has changed.” It 
is pointed out that “Church inefficiency is 
especially difficult to correct when church 
people believe that the patterns that their 
fathers and grandfathers followed are still 
able to satisfy the religious needs of to- 
day.” “The inefficient churches have con- 
tributed heavily to the public attitude to- 
ward churches.” 

The leadership and lack of leadership 
of many ministers is called to mind, and 
from this we see the good or bad reaction 
and results among the lay leadership of 
the churches. : 

Anyone who will read this book carefully 
will find himself thinking of his own con- 
gregation, his own part in its work, and 
also of other pastors and congregations 
within his knowledge. He will want to 


take stock of conditions as they really 
exist, not as they are supposed to be. He 
will also have a desire to do something 
to bring the needed changes for the bet- 
terment of the most people. 

WYNNE C. BOLIgK. 


The Faith We Live By 


By Earl L. Douglass, D.D. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 190. Price, 
$1.50. 


The need for a sound historical back- 
ground, a dependence on what has been 
revealed, if modern preaching is to com- 
pare favorably with apostolic preaching, is 
the thought of the capable author of this 
twelve-chapter exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed. The Creed is largely a statement 
of what had happened, as was also the 
persuasive Gospel told by the apostles. 
Preaching today needs the conviction of 
certainty which the Creed acclaims. The 
author has studied the Creed with exceed- 
ing care, and come to conservative con- 
clusions based on the teaching of the 
Scriptures. The first two chapters are in- 
troductory, setting forth the need for un- 
derstanding the Creed and the story of its 
inception and development to its present 
form. The book merits careful reading and 
much study. It is interesting to note that 
Dr. Douglass has been chosen to carry on 
the labor of the late Dr. Snowden in pre- 
paring Snowden’s Lessons, an annual vol- 
ume on the International Sunday School 
Lessons. D. Burt Smit. 


His Truth Endureth 


By James C. Muir. National Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 304. 
Price, $2.50. 


Interest in substantiating the facts set 
forth in the Bible is persistent and peren- 
nial. As indisputable proofs accumulate, 
eager desire for further proof intensifies. 
The findings and deductions of archaeolo- 
gists stand by the biblical record of per- 
sons, customs, and tribal and national 
movements. This ancient, written biblical 
history has the corroboration of material 
records, remarkably preserved for cen- 
turies, inscribed in various ways on clay 
tablets, rock monuments, and utensils of 
common use. Scientific “digging” in old 
mounds has brought to light evidence that 
satisfies the scholar and gladdens the heart 
of the believer in the Bible. Each new 
“find,” each added statement of the ar- 
chaeologist, gives the Bible better standing 
as to its reality and historical accuracy. 
This volume, “His Truth Endureth,” con- 
tributes confidently and convincingly to 
this end. : 

The author views the Old Testament not 
as a history but as having a nobler pur- 
pose—‘“to spread a gospel that would bring 
about the spiritual regeneration of man- 
kind.” He wrote this book not for ar- 
chaeologists or theologians but “to enable 
the reader to assimilate more readily the 
historical, geographical, and cultural back- 
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grounds of the Old Testament narratives, 
and thus make the reading of the Bible 
more meaningful.” We believe the author 
has attained his purpose. Seekers for “in- 
terpretation of Scriptures or doctrinal 
matter of any kind” will be disappointed. 
This book has a different aim. 

The Old Testament writers are shown 
to have been “trustworthy reporters,” true 
to the times in which they wrote, as is 
made clear in this book. The nineteen 
chapters take their headings from the his- 
tory of the Chosen People as set down in 
the Bible. The first chapter, In the Be- 
ginning, shows the culture obtaining be- 
fore the days of Abraham, and the sys- 
tems of writing already in use. Chapter 
two, In Ancient Chaldea, sets forth what 
has been learned by archaeologists in that 
area, especially in Ur. Abraham had the 
advantages of a fine culture, “rubbing 
shoulders with men who could read and 
write, with artists and skilled craftsmen, 
with merchants and traders, with men 
learned in the law.” Modern archaeolog- 
ical research gives a “ring of reality” to 
the life of Abraham. The closing chapter, 
titled Tracing the Steps of History, re- 
views the entire story from the prehis- 
toric to the Greek-Roman period in six 
steps or periods. Being vitally interested 
in the expedition organized and main- 
tained by the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, the author gives much attenticn 
to the excavation of Beth-Shan, carried 
on by the University Museum, since, as 
he says, “The story of Beth-Shan is the 
story of Palestine.” 

The book has maps, illustrations and in- 
dexes, the latter very helpful to the reader, 
especially the one of Scripture references. 
The content of the book is arranged un- 
der outstanding Scripture texts, printed 
out, showing what archaeology contributes 
to the background and accuracy of these 
texts. D. Burt Smiru. 


Old England 


By R. H. Mottram. The Studio Pub-- 
lications, Inc., New York. Pages 205.. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


This book pictures in pleasant manner- 
the life and appearance of England in the- 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries: 
—the glamorous days made familiar by- 
Dickens and by the old English painters. - 
There are chapters on highways and water-- 
ways, the seacoast, relics of chivalry, inns: 
and entertainment, London, games and the - 
social life. 

One of the most interesting chapters is : 
that headed “Spire and Shrine,” dealing - 
with the churches of England. Of these - 
the author writes: “There they stand, de- 
fining the landscape, and making the 
composition of many a picture, the grey - 
towers. of the English countryside. As a. 
rule it is impossible to mount to even a- 
slight eminence without seeing, spread | 
out and perhaps best caught by the artist 
in the bright gleaming light that succeeds : 
the rainstorm, those symmetrical and solid 
points of grey masonry.” 

A valuable feature of the book is the - 
inclusion of fifty full-page reproductions 
of pictures of old English life by painters » 
who lived in that age. Rowanp G. Borrz. . 
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Boys and Girls Learning About 
Alcohol 


By Marguerite Skidmore and Carolyne 
La Grange Brooks. The Abingdon Press, 
New York, N. Y. Pages 166. Price, $1.00. 


This is A Source and Plan Book for 
Teachers of Juniors and Intermediates. 
Indeed so abundant and varied and usable 
are the materials offered here that they 
are adaptable to almost any age group. 

This book deals with a subject the im- 
portance of which must be apparent to 
even the casual observer of modern con- 
ditions. It merits the widest possible cir- 
culation and study. It propounds ques- 
tions, provokes thoughts and offers guid- 
ance and suggestions relative to the use of 
alcoholic beverages which are being con- 
sumed today in unprecedented quantities 
with detrimental effect, and about which 
the Christian Church does not seem to be 
as vitally concerned as she ought to be. 

This material is so presented as to have 
the pupils see and think for themselves, 
and to make up their minds as they pro- 
ceed with the study of the facts offered 
and the experiments suggested. 

The authors give every evidence of be- 
ing without prejudice. They allow the 
facts to speak for themselves. They de- 
fine and describe alcohol and its uses. They 
base these studies and the conclusions ar- 
rived at on the best scientific authorities. 
They are specific in guidance that shows 
its effect on the body. They speak aloud 
on beverage alcohol in industry, in busi- 
ness, and in “the sports brigade.” There 
is a stimulating unit in the book on “His- 
tory Reveals the Story of Man’s Efforts 
to Lessen Drunkenness.” One cannot list 
half of what is to be found in this inex- 
pensive but high-powered volume. If you 
want to know the results of the use of 
beverage alcohol you will find them here. 

Ministers, parents, teachers and leaders 
will be better qualified for their respon- 
sibilities if they familiarize themselves 
with the facts and findings of this volume. 

C. P. WILEs. 


The Modern Family and the 
Church 
By Regina Wescott Wieman. 


Brothers, New York. 1937. 
Price, $3.00. 


Harpev 
Pages 396. 


A cursory reading of the output of our 
publishers during the last few years would 
indicate a new interest in the family. This 
book by Mrs. Wieman is the result of a 
pastors’ study group led by the author. 
Her analysis of the perilous situation of 
the modern family is clear and convincing. 
Her valuation of the efforts to meet the 
needs of the modern family by the church 
is far too true to be comforting. A liberal 
theological bias is discoverable in her 
treatment of the church, but many of her 
suggestions for the improvement of our 
program can be applied by any Lutheran 
Church. 

A section is devoted to the program of 
the church for young people. The author 
lists many areas of experience in which the 
church can help youth prepare for a more 
wholesome family life. Speaking of the 
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three great choices made in adolescence— 
vocation, mate and dominant loyalty—she 
observes, “The young person must be led 
to see this—that he is actually making his 
final choice today and tomorrow and the 
next day by the kind of personality he is 
building. In that future he dreams of, he 
will be sought or neglected, accepted or 
rejected, on the basis of this primarily.” 
This objective, the building of wholesome 
personality, guides the author very largely 
in her selection of ways and means for 
the church in perfecting her program. 
There are four sections to the book: 
I. The Family in the Life of Today. II. 
The Church and Its Relation to the Fam- 
ily. III. The Church at Work with the 
Family. IV. Facing Into the Future. Ex- 
tensive bibliographies are offered for each 
section and outlines for group study. There 
is a favorable reference to the United Lu- 
theran Church, commending the biennial 
reports of the Committee on Moral and 
Social Welfare and special attention is 
given to the recently issued packet of let- 
ters to parents in the Beginners’ Depart- 
ment of the church school, prepared by 
the Parish and Church School Board. The 
value of the book as a whole, to the Lu- 
theran pastor, is in its organization of ma- 
terials on the subject of the family. It has 
encyclopedic value in any library. In ad- 
dition it offers here and there a very def- 
inite and practical suggestion for bettering 
a Church program to meet the needs of 
the modern family. In consideration of 
the present interest in the problem of the 
modern family, we consider this book to 
be most timely. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


Japan in American Public Opinion 


By Eleanor Tupper and George E. Mc- 
Reynolds. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $3.75. 


Ordinarily this would be a book of only 


‘passing interest to the average American 


reader, but recent developments in the 
Orient give it a significance that makes it 
most timely. The volume is thoroughly 
documented with hundreds of references 
to government, group and organization 
publications, the views of many repre- 
sentative men and women, and particularly 
to the public press. It reflects the chang- 
ing attitudes of America toward Japan and 
her foreign policy from 1905 to 1936, and 
thus provides an excellent background for 
an appraisal of the present situation in 
Japan. Such issues as Japanese immigra- 
tion and its restriction, the Open Door in 
China, Japanese demands upon China, 
trade competition, treaty rights, are all 
discussed with fulness of detail. No sec- 
tion of the country will be more inter- 
ested in this book than the Pacific Coast 
where these problems have been live issues 
for many years. Dr. Tupper is Academic 
Head of Emma Willard School at Troy, 
N. Y., and Dr. McReynolds is instructor 
in history, University of Maine. 
ArtHuR M. KNUDSEN. 


Books reviewed can be procured from the 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Special Lenten Devotional Manual 
for General Distribution throughout 
Our Congregations for Use During Lent 


KEEPING LENT 


Daily Devotions for Lent—1938 
By JOHN HENRY HARMS 


- Keeping Lent 


DAILY 
DEVOTIONS 


for 
LENT, 1938 


t 
By 
Joun 
Henny 
Haas 


TH UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA, PAL 


A handy little manual that provides a 
brief devotional study for each day of the 
Lenten season. 

Each daily devotion includes an indicated 
Scripture lesson of which one verse is 
printed and to which the meditation is re- 
lated, concluding with a sentence prayer. 

Congregations not providing our devo- 
tional monthly, “Light for Today,’’ for their 
members will do well to secure a copy of 
this special Lenten devotional manual for 
each family. Its low price makes this easy. 
The brevity and readableness of its daily 
portion invites its constant use throughout 
the season even on the part of those not 
ordinarily given to devotional activity. 

Present users of our devotional monthly 
who plan to give an additional period to 
their devotions during Lent will find ‘“Keep- 
ing Lent” an admirable supplement to 
“Light for Today.” 

Size, 314 x 5% inches. 40 pages, with self- 


cover. Price, $2.00 a hundred, postpaid. 
EASTER NOVELTY FOLDER 
No. 600 
(NEW) 


Two-fold Six-Page Folder. With cover as 
illustrated and another scene of No. 586 
folder (see p. 32 of this ‘““Lutheran”’) on fifth 
fold-in page, three inside and back pages 
blank. 334 x 7 inches when folded. 

Price, 100—$1.25; ere rar 500—$5.00; 

1,000—$9.00. 

(White Envelopes for mailing, 50 cents 

a hundred.) 


sole en Sa) aca Stat re 
The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


HOW ABOUT THE “ISMS”? 


WE ARE NOT speaking about the religious 
isms, or about the number of Lutheran- 
isms, of which there are too many. We 
are talking about the economic isms: cap- 
italism, syndicalism, socialism, and com- 
munism. These are all different methods 
of production and of ownership. Today 
the contest is between capitalism and com- 
munism. In the former the capitalists have 
the means of production and the laborers 
furnish the toil by which things are pro- 
duced, and the distribution is made ac- 
cording to the agreement between the two 
parties. In the latter the ownership of the 
agents of production is by the govern- 
ment or controlling power, and distribution 
is made by it. In either of the above 
methods, fallible and selfish man deter- 
mines, according to his will, how the dis- 
tribution shall be made. God as such is 
not consulted in either, and the rule of 
righteousness is decided by man. In Rus- 
sia God is entirely ruled out of considera- 
tion; there is nothing higher than the will 
of the comparatively few who control the 
fate of the many, according to their own 
knowledge, desire and will. This is en- 
tirely different from the Kingdom of God, 
the rule of God according to His right- 
eousness. 


The communism of Russia is altogether 
different from the emergency-communism 
of the early Church. There, out of love 
to God and love to their fellowmen, Bar- 
nabas and the rest who had possessions 
and lands, sold them, and laid the proceeds 
at the feet of the apostles in order that 
distribution might be made as every man 
had need. There was no compulsion by 
any force. It was by the inward constraint 
of personal love. The leaders of Russian 
communism had no possessions to sell. 
They had no sacrifice to make, and their 
atheism would not lead them to any sac- 
rifice had they had anything to sacrifice. 
They took the possessions of others. They 
seized what others had acquired and dis- 
tributed among themselves. If the Kulaks 
did not willingly surrender, they murdered 
them. It is in this ruthless way that they 
proceed on the principle that man lives 
by bread alone. For that reason you have 
the present conditions in Russia, and we 
are told that the breaking up of the fam- 
ilies has caused syphilis to be widespread. 

Now, all these isms are simply methods 
of production and distribution. These 
methods are worked by men, and it will 
depend upon the kind of men and the 
principles which control them as to whether 
the methods will be righteously applied or 
unrighteously. In Russia, so far as we can 
see, it is simply brute force. In a true 
sense Christians still have all things in 
common if they are true Christians and 
distribute according to their ability as 
every man has need. 


Now, if there is a method by which the 
productiveness and the life of men are to 
be regulated, it must be adapted to their 
nature and to their highest development. 
A totalitarian state, as even a totalitarian 
family, is altogether contrary to the na- 
ture and to the highest development of 


man. He is an individual, and as such is 
eternal, and hence lives not only for this 
life, but the life that is to come. As an 
individual he comes into the world and 
has certain rights, and there are certain 
prerequisites for his highest development. 
He must be able to use some freedom. He 
comes into society and consequently has 
some obligations to society. Communism 
destroys his individuality. There must be 
room for that individuality to develop, but 
communism leaves no room. Under the 
Old Testament the possessions were eter- 
nal in the family, while provision was 
made for the common good, and while 
Israel was true to God, they had the high- 
est prosperity. It is the property-less class 
out of which grows the criminal class. 
They do not own houses and lands and 
consequently have none to defend. It is 
because the individual Russians are prop- 
erty-less and the atheistic officials control 
matters, that you have these continual 
“ourges,” which never can purge and will 
consequently be endless. After all, the 
method is not important, but the principle 
which underlies the method must be right- 
eous, and atheism can have no righteous 
principle. 

When men honestly pray, “Our Father,” 
they acknowledge themselves obligated to 
the common brotherhood of man and the 
common Fatherhood of God. It is the 
Kingdom of God, the rule and realm of 
God, which is Christ’s substitute for all 
the isms of men. Unless we come down 
to that, or rather come up to that, injustice 
will prevail whether we have capitalism, 
communism, socialism, syndicalism, or any 
other ism. To love God with all our heart 
and all our mind and all our strength, and 
our neighbors as ourselves, is the principle 
which unites heaven and earth, God and 
man, and produces joy and peace in the 
Holy Spirit. This is the only panacea for 
economic, political and social ills. 

J. C. KunzmMann. 

Seattle, Wash. 


INDIA’S WOMEN—A 
PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 4) 
The Ideal Woman 


The question may now arise, “What is 
the Indian ideal for women,—in the home, 
in society, and in public life?” That is a 
question which I do not think anyone is 
in a position today to answer. I do not 
think the Indians themselves know and 
it is difficult for them to work out an ideal. 
One of the greatest difficulties is that in 
the record of India’s long history women 
are rarely mentioned. History furnishes 
no data to work with. It is true that cer- 
tain nationalist agitators have dug up bits 
of information about various Indian women 
of history,—bits of information which are 
suited to their own purposes,—regarding 
women who became, through circum- 
stances, veritable Joans of Arc in leading 
men in military campaigns. But these ac- 
counts are enshrouded in legend and 
fiction and it is impossible to ascertain 
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just how much truth there is in them. 
There is, however, one outstanding woman 
in Indian history about whom something 
really definite is known, namely, Mumtaz 
Mahal, the wife of Shah Jahan. This king 
built the justly famous Taj Mahal as a 
tomb for his wife. As far as we can in- 
vestigate and surmise she must have been 
a woman of great charm, forceful per- 
sonality and indomitable will power. 

In the modern Christian Indian com- 
munity the outstanding woman has been 
Pandita Ramabai. This remarkable Indian 
woman had a most unusual history. In spite 
of the fact that her father, Anant Sastri, 
was renowned as a Hindu Pandit and priest 
and had an excellent standing in the Hindu 
community, he had very liberal ideas and 
great will power in carrying those ideas 
into execution in the face of opposition 
and custom. He tried to keep his elder 
daughter from marrying until she was 
twenty or twenty-one, but the overwhelm- 
ing pressure of tradition and custom was 
too great. Her marriage was unhappy. 
This accounts for the fact that he did carry 
out his resolve in the case of her younger 
sister, Ramabai. Not only so, but Anant 
Sastri taught his wife Sanskrit, a thing 
forbidden in orthodox Hinduism, and he 
allowed his wife Lakmibai to teach San- 
skrit to Ramabai. Ramabai’s trials through 
youth are a fascinating story which time 
forbids us to engage upon now. Suffice it 
to say Ramabai learned Sanskrit fluently, 
even lecturing in Sanskrit, and she knew 
Hindu sacred literature to a remarkable 
extent. 

Ramabai’s dissatisfaction and inability 
to find peace of soul in Hinduism and the 
story of her becoming a Christian is like- 
wise a fascinating story. Her zeal and per- 
sistence in investigating Christianity to the 
very bottom led her to learn both Greek 
and Hebrew, so as to get the real and 
original Christian atmosphere. Her ef- 
forts in religious and social reform, her 
wonderful activity and sincerity, cannot 
but impress and amaze anyone who takes 
the trouble to investigate her history. She 
exerted great influence in India not only 
in the Christian but also in the Hindu 
community. But she can hardly be taken 
as an ideal for Indian womanhood, al- 
though possibly her example does in- 
fluence some to a life without marriage 
and to single devotion to a great cause. 

The Christian Indian community, which 
numbers close to eight millions at present, 
is, I believe, as much at sea about the 
ideal of Indian womanhood as is the rest 
of India. The Western example does in- 
fluence the Indian Christian community 
to some extent, perhaps. Of course such a 
thing as courtship and free choice in mar- 
riage is out of the question, for such a 
thing as courtship in Western style would 
be outrageous in India. But Western home 
life does exercise some influence among 
educated Christians as well as among 
others. Unfortunately the Western custom 
of having both the husband and wife as 
earners has carried into the Indian Chris- 
tian community to some extent and fre- 
quently men seek educated wives merely 
for the sake of the wages they may earn. 
It is to be hoped that this may decrease for 
it is questionable whether a real home can 
ever be conducted along these lines and 
we feel that India does not want it. 


ld 


) 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


THE LARGEST STATE in the Union is Texas; 
California follows; then comes Montana; 
New Mexico is fourth; and the fifth state 
in size is 

Arizona 
with an area of 113,810 square miles. Into 
Arizona can be placed two and a half 
“Keystone States” or all of New England 
and New York. When God wanted to 
make a beautiful desert He placed Arizona 
into the southwestern part of the United 
States, and stretched over it the clearest 
blue skies. He is sending for nine months 
almost perpetual sunshine with cool nights, 
cool mornings and evenings, and wonder- 
ful sunshine the rest of the twenty-four 


hours. He causes giant cacti to: grow and 


blossom on the wide, arid stretches; and 
He planted solid, rugged, granite moun- 
tains to keep watch in the silences. For 
three months—June, July, and August— 
He sends cloud and rain and heat, but no 
sultriness, no enervation with them. 

This desert has its wonderful compen- 
sations. Here are health and strength. 
Here the weary find vigor, and the tuber- 
cular recovery. The bronchial and asth- 
matic rejoice in normal breathing, and 
the enemies of arthritis win the conflict. 
Here winter is summer and sickness is 


health. And what 
Natural Wonders 


does Arizona spread before the eye of 
man! In its geology is represented every 
era in the earth’s formation, life and his- 
tory. There are chalcedony, petrified, 
prostrate forests, some of its trees twenty- 
five feet in length and four feet in thick- 
ness. In the northern part of the state the 
mighty Colorado River has cut through 
6,000 feet of strata producing one of the 
wonders of the world—the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. In this section are the 
great isolated mesas of sandstone rising 
more than 1,000 feet in sheer height. Here 
are deep river beds but no rivers—except 
during the summer! Immense caverns, 
many unexplored, give beauty and gran- 
deur below the surface. Here is the para- 
dise of the fossil hunter—digging up the 
tracks and bones of the dinosaurs. 

Broad and deep valleys, very fertile 
when irrigated, lie be- 
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of all Federal reclamation projects and the 
greatest engineering feat of all time. It is 
the largest dam in the world, 727 feet high, 
115 miles long, covering 222 square miles— 
three-fourths the size of Rhode Island. In 
the southern part of the state is the Roose- 
velt Dam, one of the first Federal recla- 
mation projects. It is 273 feet high and 25 
miles long. The state is practically filled 
with large and small dams for irrigation 
purposes. 
History 

Though Arizona is practically desert the 
words mean “place of small springs.” Its 
history is almost ancient. The Roman 
Catholic friars were the first white people. 
They missionated among the Indians as 
early as 1583, and were followed by others 
from time to time. 

This part of the United States was ac- 
quired in 1848 as a result of the Mexican 
War and the Gadsden Purchase. Arizona 
was a part of New Mexico until 1863, when 
it became a separate territory, and in 1912 
was promoted to statehood—the last in the 
galaxy of our forty-eight states. 

The first capital was Prescott, then 
Tucson for ten years, 1867-1877, then Pres- 
cott again. Later the capital was per- 
manently removed to Phoenix, the metrop- 
olis of the state. There are twelve Indian 
tribes in the state, all on reservations. The 
state is divided into fourteen large coun- 
ties. 

Arizona with a few other Western states 
is unique in that it has twice as many 
United States Senators as Representatives 
—but one representative because of its 
sparse population—750,000. 

The Senators are Henry F. Ashurst and 
Carl Hayden. The Representative is John 
R. Murdock. 

The Governor of the state is R. C. Stan- 
ford, elected for two years; salary, $8,500. 
The Assembly consists of 19 Senators and 
51 Representatives, each elected for two 
years at a salary of $8.00 per day for sixty 
days. A special session may not exceed 
twenty days with pay at $8.00 per day. 
The Legislature meets in the odd years. 
The Capitol at Phoenix is an imposing 
building. 


Tucson 


“The Capital of the Desert” dates back 
to pre-historic times—even before the In- 
dians. The first white men were Spaniards 


tween majestic moun- 
tains of solid rock, like 
Humphrey Peak rising 
pompously into the sky 
12,562 feet. But no 
mountains are covered 
with perpetual snow in 
Arizona. The mean rain- 
fall in northern Arizona 
is 24.68 inches—in the 
southern part, 2.84 in- 
ches. In the north the 
average temperature is 
45 degrees; in the south, 
69; sometimes during the 
summer, 120 degrees in 
the shade but not op- 
pressive. 

In Arizona, also, is 
Boulder Dam in the 
northwestern part of 
the state, the largest 
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—explorers and missionaries—then the 
ranchers, the cow boys, the miners—with 
them the saloon, the gambling dens—life 
a “whizbang and duck affair.” Then came 
more missionaries, the railroad, stability, 
more orderly living. 

Tucson is now a unique city of 75,000, 
composed of Whites, Negroes, Mexicans, 
and Indians. No one except young people 
and children is “from Tucson.” All are 
from the “East” or the “North” or “from 
California.” Many of them are here to 
spend the unexcelled winters. Most of 
them are seeking health—and they in- 
variably find it. Many who have come to 
stay “a season” have tarried twenty-five 
years and more. The ends of the continent, 
even of the world, are here. 

But Tucson “is no mean city.” Only 
Phoenix exceeds it in size in Arizona. In 
many characteristics it heads the list. It is 
the educational center of the Southwest— 
the University of Arizona is located here; 
it is the capital of the Guest Ranches of 
the Southwest; it is the center of mining 
in southern Arizona; it is truly a home 
city; it is not an industrial city; it has no 
fogs; it is on U. S. 80 “Broadway of Amer- 
ica” coast-to-coast all-year highway; it 
has from 307 to 320 days of golden sun- 
shine during the year; though one of the 
oldest cities in the United States, it is 
thoroughly new, up-to-date, progressive, 
with first-class living facilities, luxurious 
hotels, excellent schools, libraries, public, 
private and government hospitals, fine city 
parks, polo grounds, golf and tennis courts 
—everything in the recreational line— 
even swimming pools. Even though Tuc- 
son is in the heart of the desert surrounded 
by bare but majestic mountains, the water 
supply of the city is abundant and pure 
from great underground flows. Beautiful 
homes are surrounded by verdant lawns, 
palms and many other species of trees. 
Also, not far outside, under private irriga- 
tion, are snow-white cotton fields, golden 
citrus orchards, dairy, poultry and garden 
ranches, and larger farms. 

The city also has the smartest shops, 
extensive stores, banks, theatres, restau- 
rants, museums, inns, apartment houses, 
courts,—dwellings of all descriptions,—to 
suit all tastes, purses, and conditions. The 
markets are extensive and attractive and 
prices are surprisingly moderate. 

Dear reader, if you 
know of any Lutherans 
living in this city, will 
you kindly bring or send 
me their names? 

252 North Main Street, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


LET THE DAWN of 
morning be to you as 
the beginning of life, and 
every setting sun be to 
you as its close; then let 
every one of those short 
lives leave its sure rec- 
ord of some kindly thing 
done for others, some 
goodly strength or 
knowledge gained for 
yourself. 


THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO 


—John Ruskin. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


A stTREAM of pilgrims can be seen an- 
nually at Christmas time making their way 
to the parsonage of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, ten miles southwest of Auburn, 
Nebr. Pastor Gustave K. Wienke has here 
on exhibition his self-constructed minia- 
ture replica of the Bethlehem country. 
Made to scale, one foot to a mile on beaver 
board six by seven feet in dimension, the 
whole is a beautiful and impressive presen- 
tation of the Scriptural story of the birth 
of Christ. With the manger scene as the 
center, Jerusalem’s walls appear in the 
north, showing the gates and Solomon’s 
Temple. Natural water fills the historic 
creeks and pools, made particularly real 
by the smallest members of the pastor’s 
last year’s fish crop. Real sprouting grass, 
sand and rare stones cover the country- 
side. Wells that can be operated invite 
the shepherds. The Wise Men with camels 
and elephants, the angel choir and other 
persons connected with the sacred story 
enliven the scene. An artistic arrange- 
ment of lighting effects gives the whole lay- 
out, particularly the hills and valleys, a 
remarkable touch of realism. The prepara- 
tion of this unusual piece of work has been 
a labor of love in the Wienke family cov- 
ering many years. Beginning with the 
manger scene itself, Pastor Wienke has 
added to it year after year, until now it 
has become one of the most worth-while 
objects to be seen during the Christmas 
season in the country round about. Pastor 
Wienke is the treasurer of Midwest Synod. 
Their son Gustave is now pursuing post- 
graduate theological studies in Germany. 


President Frederick W. Nolte of Mid- 
west Synod has been voted by the Board 
of Trustees of Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., to be awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity at their golden jubilee 
commencement exercises next June. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Johnson, Nebr., 
looks back upon a prosperous year, as it 
was revealed in their annual congrega- 
tional meeting held January 10. This 
church was organized in 1906 as one of 
seven Lutheran churches in a radius of 
eight miles, chiefly farming community. 
From 1912-19 the Rev. J. Hansen, father 
of the present pastor, served this field. All 
his children were here confirmed, and in 
1913 his oldest son, now the Rey. E. C. 
Hansen, entered upon the study for the 
ministry at Martin Luther Seminary, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. In 1919 he was ordained, and 
for the last eighteen months has been 
serving his home congregation, of which 
he is really the product. These months 
have been blessed with marked advance 
in the Kingdom work. The indebtedness 
on their $45,000 church, built in 1925, one 
of the most valuable buildings in Mid- 
west Synod, has been reduced to $5,000, 
which in the face of hardships among the 
farmers during the past ten years must be 
considered quite a feat. English and Ger- 
man is used evenly in the distribution of 
public worship. A six-member church 
council has replaced the former three-men 
type, and a finance committee assists the 
council in meeting congregational obliga- 
tions. The church is especially fortunate 
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to have at the head of its music, depart- 
ment, as organist and choir leader, Mr. 
Alfred Binde, an excellent musician who 
has carried off state honors both in piano 
and voice. Sunday school attendance in- 
creased fifteen per cent during the year 
and the summer vacation Bible school 
had thirty-one regular pupils. Fifteen new 
voting members were added to the roll, 
increasing the baptized membership by 
forty-seven. Total expenditures for the 
period were $3,515. Great progress is noted 
in every phase of the church’s work, and 
with the loyal co-operation which the 
members have shown during the past year, 
they are bound to forge ahead to become 
a leading church in Midwest Synod. 


A unique and profitable way of spend- 
ing winter evenings has been in practice 
for the last four years at Schuyler, Nebr., 
under the leadership of the Rev. Henry 
Moennich, pastor of St. John’s Church. 
With the enthusiasm of the old Greek 
scholars, who studied not for the accumu- 
lation of credits but for the joy of it, the 
students at the Schuyler “university” turn 
these studies into recreation after the day’s 
work in office, store or shop. This winter 
marks the fourth year of instruction. All 
the students who enrolled the first year 
are there again for the advanced work 
which is systematically offered. New stu- 
dents have been added with each season. 
Two one-hour classes are offered, both in 
theology and philosophy, with the inten- 
tion to meet a deficiency in existing school 
facilities in the community. The courses 
co-relate modern tendencies in thought 
with the objectives of the church and 
ultimate redemption of mankind through 
Christ. Each year the beginning course 
consists in the study of “Outline of Chris- 
tian Doctrine” by Werner Elert. Many of 
the students have taken this same course 
for two years and one student is enrolled 
for the third consecutive year. The ad- 
vanced course changes each year to meet 
the needs of those enrolled. Thus far the 
advanced class has studied “The Mediator” 
by Emil Brunner, “An Introduction to 
Philosophy” by David Major, and this year 
they are studying “The Philosophy of Re- 
ligion” by Emil Brunner. Pastor Moennich 
is synod’s semi-official philosopher and an 
always welcome help in solving perplex- 
ing problems of the mind. 


The Rev. W. A. Klink, pastor of Grace 
Church, Westpoint, Nebr., is receiving 
considerable applause from his community 
and synod for having secured for his 
church and city a carillon, said to be the 
largest and finest of its kind in Nebraska. 
It is the gift of Mr. Walter Reeson, aged 
seventy-six, retired farmer, in memory of 
his wife, Amelia Melcher Reeson, who 
passed away in 1936. Dedication of this 
$8,000 instrument was held the Sunday be- 
fore Christmas. Since the average carillon 
has twenty-four notes and the manufac- 
turers had neither made one of thirty- 
three chimes prior to this one nor know of 
another one so large, the magnanimity of 
the Reeson gift becomes impressive. It is 
of the electric type controlled through 
amplifiers. 


St. Mark’s Church, Bloomfield, Nebr., on 
December 26 rededicated the church, the 
interior of which had undergone con- 
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siderable changes and improvements, par- 
ticularly the installation of Gothic beam- 
work as ornamental support of the other- 
wise straight ceiling. Apart from the cost 
of lumber, varnish and paint, which was 
provided by the Luther League, the con- 
gregation had no expense, as everything 
was done by volunteer labor. The Rev. 
H. O. Rhode, Hooper, Nebr., preached the 
dedicatory sermon. Dr. M. Schroeder, who 
has been serving this congregation since 
1927, resigned recently to accept a call 
from the Board of American Missions as a 
missionary. 


Pastor and Mrs. F. W. Nolte of St. John’s 
Church, Westboro, Mo., experienced a most 
unusual joy when their little family of five 
children were adjudged in a county-wide 
survey through the schools to be the 
healthiest family group of children in the 
county. Ranging from sixteen to five years 
they are, Margareta, Fritz, Karl, Gertrude 
and Meta. Pastor Nolte is serving the 
Westboro rural congregation in his twenty- 
second year. His own record, together with 
the health of his children, is no doubt an 
indication that life in the country parson- 
age has its attractions and blessings. 


“Have We Kept Our Heritage Unim- 
paired?” is the question Dr. Otto W. Heick, 
pastor of Christ Lutheran Church, Ellis, 
Kan., propounds in the December issue of 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift. With penetrating 
acuteness he puts his finger upon some 
sore spots in Lutheran congregational life 
and practice. The influence of Calvinism 
upon church administration, legalism over 
against evangelical liberty, the ignoring of 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, and Ascen- 
sion Day in the worship program of other- 
wise live churches, indifference toward 
ecclesiastical art, these are some of the 
poignant accusations for which he finds 
ample cause in Lutheran churches which 
have wasted their heritage. 


BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


ComMEsS NOW THE DAY The Lutheran 
Monthly, the Pittsburgh Synod’s bulletin, 
ably edited by Dr. Frank P. Fisher and 
his new staff from the seven conferences, 
brings the month’s “flowering.” 


From Ellwood City (in our own West 
Conference) Pastor F. H. Daubenspeck 
rings the new year in with Trinity’s splen- 
did debt payments, one note for $1,650 at 
the First National Bank paid in full, and 
the church debt refinanced by a new mort- 
gage plan now in effect. Though it means 
payments totaling $208.13 each month, it 
also means a very definite program which 
everyone understands, and which will 
speedily bring down the indebtedness of 
the congregation. 


Also from West Conference, in St. 
Peter's, Evans City, the work of the Fidel- 
ity Bible Class, which in seventeen months 
gathered $1,000 through “Penny-a-Meal” 
barrels to put against church indebted- 
ness. What a mighty power the common 
cent becomes when multiplied! 


While on financial topics, a word from 
synod’s largest congregation, Zion’s, Johns- 
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town, Dr. Theodore Buch pastor. At the 
annual meeting held December 12 the re- 
ports showed that $17,776 was received 
during the year. The indebtedness of 
$4,961 is more than covered by a cash 
balance in the treasury of $2,987, and an 
endowment fund of $3,100. The building 
fund is $19,253. During the year Dr. Buch 
conducted 227 church services; the total of 
those who communed was 2,059. 


Leadership Training 


Leadership Training heads up East Con- 
ference activities. In four schools and one 
class 243 pupils were enrolled, coming 
from twenty of the twenty-three parishes 
of the conference. New terms begin Jan- 
uary 17 at Vandergrift and Manorville; on 
January 20 at Leechburgh and Smicksburg. 


Organs and Windows 


Trinity, Meadville, where Pastor R. A. 
Kline always finds encouraging material 
to include in reports, rejoices in the gift 
of $1,200 from Miss Mary Heckman for a 
memorial window over the altar and the 
redecoration of the church as a memorial 
to Mr. and Mrs. Adam Heckman, ardent 
workers in earlier days. 


At Trinity, New Brighton, the Rev. J. F. 
Bermon pastor, December 12 was Organ 
Sunday, when Miss Mary Hanah gave a 
beautiful recital, and $365 was raised as 
payment on the new Hammond organ re- 
cently installed. Trinity prefaced this day 
with a fitting observance of Bible Sunday, 
December 5, when a great many old 
Bibles, manuscripts, and the like, were on 
display, and the Margaret Morrison Young 
Women’s Bible Class presented a new pul- 
pit Bible to the church. 


Next door to New Brighton, Grace 
Church, Rochester, the Rev. H. Reed 
Shepfer pastor, has a Junior Church “go- 
ing fine” with average attendance well 
over one hundred each Sunday. 


Mayport 


Pastor Arthur H. Blank’s summary of 
Mayport activities gets a paragraph to 
turn under the tongue. There were three 
preaching missions conducted by the pas- 
tor in the fall, with sermons on doctrinal 
and spiritual values in the Christian life. 
The lowest attendance was forty-five and 
the highest 250. The Bethesda Choir sang 
in all three churches of the parish to fine 
audiences. More than two truckloads of 
produce were given to the Home. This 
Mayport Parish covers much territory, and 
Pastor Blank covers much ground getting 
around. In the summer when preaching 
three or four sermons he traveled sixty 
miles to keep the appointments. The mile- 
age between the two most remote homes 
in the parish is forty miles. In twelve 
months the pastor traveled about 9,000 
miles on pastoral work. Figure that in 
terms of gasoline, oil—car depreciation! 
No—the roads are not all concreted! Pas- 
tor Blank gave 170 sermons and addresses. 
Salem, Kellersburg, met its apportionment 
in full, and had the plan of using the of- 
ferings of the last three months for spe- 
cified benevolent objects. 


Another Northeast Conference parish, 
St. Petersburg, the Rev. E. Stewart Proper 
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pastor, had a great night when the ladies 
and men of St. John’s Church held a sup- 
per. The ladies brought fifty-four bags 
for the Inner Mission Society, and the 
men put the gifts in the bags. Salem 
Church dedicated a new pulpit Bible pre- 
sented by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 


From Warren, where the Rev. Edward 
K. Rogers is pastor of First Church, we 
hear of the sale of more than a hundred 
dollars’ worth of Christian books and pic- 
tures through the parish book store in De- 
cember. This church reduced its indebted- 
ness by $2,000, and January 2 was to wel- 
come the Rev. Shiniohi Kawagari, study- 
ing at the Philadelphia Seminary, for five 
years pastor of the Minamata mission sta- 
tion which has been supported by the 
Sunday school of this congregation. 


A Religious Survey 


Our synodical Home Mission Superin- 
tendent, Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, has had the 
Erie Conference pastors on a survey in 
the neighborhood of Conneautville, 
Springboro and Albion. Fine country, and 
well worth attention. 


From the same conference comes word 
that Messiah, Wesleyville, the Rev. D. L. 
Houser pastor, celebrated the Christmas 
season with a $1,000 mortgage reduction, 
with plans to make a payment to the Erie 
Mission and Church Extension Society in 
January. 


Not so happy an item comes from Mes- 
siah, Morningside, Pittsburgh, where, on 
December 12, Pastor E. L. T. Engers 
stepped out from the morning service to 
discover the parsonage on fire. Fortunately 
damage was held down to about $1,000. 
Pastor Enger’s valuable collection of books 
and manuscripts was not harmed. 


Among the Students 


Our final note takes us to the Heinz 
House, Pittsburgh, where on December 12 
the Lutheran students of the University 
of Pittsburgh held a supper meeting. The 
Rev. G. B. Tejan of Trinity Church, 
Avalon, introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, the Rev. Dr. Walter E. Schuette, 
president of the Eastern District of the 
American Lutheran Church. Seventy-five 
persons were present, and the students 
voted to fall in line with the L. S. A. A. 
Dr. C. P. Harry is expected to address the 
February meeting to bring about the or- 
ganization of the local chapter. The Rev. 
M. Rea Kunkleman serves as the student 
pastor among the Lutheran students at all 
the educational institutions in Pittsburgh. 
His ministry is very helpful. 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


Pastor F. M. Hanes received thirty-two 
people into membership December 26, of 
whom twenty-one boys and girls had re- 
ceived sound catechetical instruction over 
a period of months. The baptism of eleven 
of the candidates added special solemnity 
to the service. There is a new group in 
process of organization, of which eight 
people, not fully prepared, form a nucleus. 
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December 5 pastor and choir members 
were outfitted with proper gowns and 
robes. The church is studying a popular 
course in “liturgics.” Congratulations! 


Distinguished Chaplain Entertains 

Date: January 10, 1938. Scene: Ft. Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indianapolis. Guests were 
pastors of our synod from Indianapolis and 
adjoining cities and rural points. Pastor 
Wilfred Butt conducted devotions. Pastor 
Herbert T. Neve presented a very thor- 
ough book review. Luncheon was served 
in one of the enlisted men’s mess halls. 
The menu was the regular menu for that 
day. It was an encouraging sample of what 
Uncle Sam provides for the soldiers. 
Chaplain Hall (our own Lieutenant John 
Hall) was the courteous and liberal host. 
The captain accompanied the pastors on a 
tour of the buildings and grounds. The 
information thus given may influence a 
synodical report now in process of prepa- 
ration by Dr. Dressel and others. Thanks, 
dear honored chaplain! 


Men of Marion County 


The regular quarterly meeting of this 
group of Lutheran men of Marion County 
was held at Gethsemane Church, Indian- 
apolis, the Rev. John S. Albert pastor, Jan- 
uary 10. Over one hundred men were in 
attendance. Pastor Arthur L. Mahr of 
First Church gave an interesting address, 
and George H. DuRie of St. Mark’s pre- 
sided. Liberal offerings were sent to Mul- 
berry Home. Gethsemane Church wore a 
new coat of paint. Beautiful colors blended 
until the climax came as the eye roved 
over the altar and chancel where the 
artists (members of Gethsemane Church) 
had produced an inspiring work. Pastor 
Albert received a substantial increase in 
salary. He merits this, too. Gethsemane 
men entertained in the social rooms, with 
good food, well prepared, and the friendly 
atmosphere added much to the enjoyment 
of the occasion. 


The Rev. E. E. Habig, for three years 
and six months pastor of St. John’s, 
Kokomo, has resigned and removed to 
Boulder, Colo. Pastor Habig took a little 
mission out of a Y. M. C. A. room and led 
them into a beautiful brick church build- 
ing in 1937. The project is well financed. 
The man to succeed him will find splendid 
opportunities for work, many prospective 
members, and a congregation whose mem- 
ories of their departed pastor will remain 
favorable; for they had learned to love 
as well as to esteem him highly. As a 
member of this synod’s mission board, we 
testify, “Our loss is Colorado’s gain.” 


The Rev. Carl Sorensen of South Haven, 
Mich., was installed pastor of Rock Creek 
Parish. 


The Rev. Paul W. Hanshue of Monroe- 
ville has entered the work of the CCC 
as chaplain. 


The Rev. Paul H. Maurer and the Rev. 
L. Herbert Wyandt, who served several 
years as chaplains in CCC, have been re- 
leased. 


The Rev. A. K. Mumma, after serving 
forty-two years in the ministry, retired in 
January. For many years he has faith- 
fully served the Springfield Parish. 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 


ONE worD sums up the whole program 
of the Twentieth Anniversary Appeal of 
the United Lutheran Church: Witnessing. 
Not only is this as essential today as it 
was following our Lord’s resurrection and 
ascension, but witnessing for Christ must 
ever be the appeal to the Christian, and 
especially to those of our Lutheran Zion. 
Much has been said and written relative 
to witnessing to the masses in our large 
industrial centers to prove that our Sav- 
iour made no distinction of class; since all 
are sinners and need the redeeming grace 
offered through the Gospel. As one 
ponders recent developments in rural and 
semi-rural sections, he becomes convinced 
that here also is offered another field for 
witnessing to men and women. This fea- 
ture has recently been forcibly brought 
home to the writer through the frequent 
announcements in the local press with ref- 
erence to the number of newcomers into 
the Pocono region. Scarcely does a week 
pass without the announcement that sev- 
eral properties in this beautiful region 
have changed hands and are to become the 
future homes of those who, having been 
blest with material resources, now seek 
rest and quiet from the rush and hurry 
of the business and industrial life of some 
big city. Doubtless many other semi-rural 
communities are in like manner expe- 
riencing this great migration from city 
to rural section. It opens up a new field 
to witness for Christ. The pastor in the 
community classed as a town, or of the 
congregation situated in a rural section, 
needs to appraise his people of the oppor- 
tunity to witness to this great group. They 
need more than respite from toil and busi- 
ness cares. They require more than mere 
nature worship. Whether they realize it 
or not, their souls crave that which only 
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the Church can offer—namely, the Word 
and sacraments. 

Fully aware of this truism, most of our 
Lutheran congregations have prepared for 
just such occasions. They have improved 
the sanctuaries so that the sacredness of 
the place will appeal. They have in many 
cases established contacts and through the 
work of consecrated Lutheran laymen have 
become acquainted with these newcomers 
and have witnessed for Christ by their 
devotion to the church and their practical 
application of Christian principles in their 
business relationships. Here truly is a 
field requiring the witnessing of the Gos- 
pel. In the Poconos this feature has be- 
come an important factor of the church 
activity. 


A Prominent Commentator 


recently purchased an old farm property 
in the beautiful Cherry Valley, just a few 
miles from Stroudsburg, “The Gateway to 
the Poconos.” At a recent testimonial 
given in his honor, Floyd Gibbons def- 
initely suggested the inner desire of many 
who have grown weary of the rush and 
hustle of modern city life and have accord- 
ingly sought a place of solace in the beauty 
and calm of the Poconos. Many of our 
Lutherans from the cities have erected 
suitable bungalows at Paradise Falls and 
other sections of the Poconos, with the ex- 
pressed desire that soon it might become 
their year-round home. Most certainly, 
this migration from city to rural section 
offers unusual opportunity to witness for 
Christ, not only during this anniversary 
year, but for years to come. Truly all these 
newcomers must be brought into living 
contact with Christ, through His Church, 
if we are to be true to our heritage. 


Preparations for Witnessing 


Throughout this entire section programs 
are being laid to witness for Christ when 
the great host of vacationists once again 
turn their faces toward this vacationland. 
Among the congregations that have al- 
ready made such preparations is St. Paul’s 
at Kresgeville. Under the able and wise 
leadership of their young pastor, the Rev. 
Ralph Hartzell, the church sanctuary was 
recently improved and beautified to make 
it more churchly for those who seek a 
nearness to God. The entire chancel was 
rebuilt, new furniture installed and the 
interior redecorated. All were suitably 
dedicated at an important service during 
the late Fall, with officers of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference and neighboring pastors 
assisting in the service of dedication. 

Realizing the importance of providing 
children who vacation in the Poconos, 
with an attractive place where they may 
receive instruction in the way of the Chris- 
tion life, the church school rooms of St. 
John’s Church, Stroudsburg, were beau- 
tifully redecorated by the men of the con- 
gregation under the leadership of their 
pastor, the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen. 

For the past few months considerable 
activity has been evidenced at Camp Miller 
for Boys and Camp Hagan for Girls, along 
the winding and placid Delaware River 
above Shawnee. Additional cabins have 
been erected and other buildings enlarged 
and prepared for the host of boys and girls 
who will enjoy a season in these well- 
regulated camps of the Ministerium of 
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Pennsylvania. Here also a definite pro- 
gram of witnessing will be effected through 
the regular services and personal activity 
of director, counselors and even campers. 
According to plans formulated at a re- 
cent meeting of the Board of Paradise 
Falls Lutheran Association, efforts will be 
made this Spring to make improvements 
that will increase the popularity of this 
healthful rendezvous for many of our Lu- 
theran families during the coming sum- 
mer: Among such are found the plan to 
construct a suitable lake, the further de- 
velopment of the already efficient camp 
for girls, and a program of witnessing for 
Christ throughout the vacation season. 


Pastor Resigns 


A distinct shock was felt throughout the 
Tannersville Lutheran Parish on Decem- 
ber 30 when the popular and successful 
pastor, the Rev. Daniel Weigle Nicely, 
tendered his resignation that he might ac- 
cept the call extended by Holy Trinity 
Church, Overlook Hills, Willow Grove, Pa. 
Pastor Nicely relinquished his work Feb- 
ruary 1, after a successful pastorate of 
five and one-half years. During this period 
132 members were received into the sev- 
eral congregations of the parish. The 
church buildings at Tannersville and Ap- 
penzell had been completely renovated, 
and a new Hammond organ installed in 
the former in 1937. The full service was 


‘introduced in the Tannersville church and 


vestments were secured for both pastor 
and choir in 1934. New equipment was 
also installed in the Scot Run and Craigs 
Meadow churches. The parsonage, located 
in suburban Stroudsburg, was sold, and 
plans are now in the making for the erec- 
tion of a new parsonage in Tannersville, 
the heart of the parish. Pastor Nicely 
served as president of the Monroe County 
Ministerial Association from 1933 to 1934. 
From 1934 to 1937 he served as secretary 
of the Easton Conference of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod. For the past four years 
he has been chairman of the Pastoral Ad- 
visory Committee to the Monroe County 
Sunday School Association, and for the 
past two years served as president of the 
Monroe County Tuberculosis Society. At 
the present time he is a representative on 
the Pastoral Advisory Section of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. Pastor Nicely and his wife leave the 
Pocono region with the best wishes of a 
host of friends for success in his new field 
of labor. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


The Rev. Carroll S. Rudisill, pastor of 
the St. Clairsville Parish, near Bedford, 
Pa., has recently resigned to accept a 
unanimous call to St. James’ Church, 
Turbotsville, in the Susquehanna Synod. 
Mr. Rudisill, a native of Hanover, Pa., and 
a graduate of Gettysburg College and 
Seminary, formerly served as assistant 
pastor in Luther Place Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., Carl C. Rasmussen, 
D.D., pastor. He came to St. Clairsville in 
1934, and has served faithfully the four 
congregations of this rural parish, com- 
prised of St. Peter’s, Oesterburg; St. Paul’s, 
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Imler; Messiah and St. John’s, Cessna. 
With him from the Alleghany Synod he 
takes one of the synod’s fine girls, Miss 
Lola Rinard of Breezewood, as his wife. 
The Bedford Gazette says: “He leaves the 
parish with many friends. They all join 
in wishing the pastor and his family God- 
speed as they enter their new field of 
service.” And the best wishes of brother 
pastors go with them to Turbotsville, 
where he will have a communing mem- 
bership of nearly three hundred. His res- 
ignation became effective January 15. 


Bethany church council recently hon- 
ored their pastor and family with a re- 
ception in commemoration of their tenth 
anniversary as occupants of the parson- 
age and leaders in the church and com- 
munity. The Rev. Harry L. Saul and fam- 
ily have endeared themselves to the 
church, and their influence has extended 
beyond the bounds of Bethany Parish. 
During these years the debt has been sub- 
stantially reduced despite economic condi- 
tions, and the church membership in- 
creased until Bethany is now the third 
largest Lutheran congregation in the city. 
During the past summer Mr. and Mrs. Saul 
toured Europe, after representing the local 
Rotary Club, of which he is secretary, at 
the International Rotary Convention in 
France. Only two Lutheran pastors now 
serving churches in Altoona have served 
longer than ten years; they are the Rev. 
B. A. Peters, pastor of Grace Church, and 
the Rev. Fred R. Greninger, pastor of 
Temple. 


The Rev. P. T. Stockslager, pastor of the 
Glasgow Parish for the past five years, 
recently resigned. His resignation was ac- 
cepted by the joint council of the three 
churches. Mr. Stockslager has given many 
years to the ministry. Before coming to 
the Alleghany Synod he served the Mt. 
Joy charge in Adams County. 


The Teaching Mission promoted by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, and locally sponsored by the 
State Council, conducted a one-day ses- 
sion in Altoona January 7, with more than 
150 enrolled. Two Lutheran pastors served 
as instructors for two of the groups: the 
writer and the Rev. Fred R. Greninger. 
The evening session held in the First 
Presbyterian Church, at which Dr. Charles 
C. Ellis, president of Juniata College at 
Huntingdon, Pa., was the chief speaker, 
was a fine demonstration of the awaken- 
ing of religious interest in Altoona. The 
church was filled and the offering more 
than met expenses of the one-day session. 

The Union Week of Prayer services held 
in the city were the best attended in 
years, also the January communion serv- 
ices. 


St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. John Luther 
Barnes pastor, on January 9 dedicated 
chimes, harp and organ amplification sys- 
tem, which was recently installed in the 
church. Three services were held during 
the day with all available space occupied. 
It is planned to play the chimes fifteen 
minutes before each service in the church, 
thus calling to the attention of the mem- 
bers that the hour of service draws nigh. 
Mr. Barnes will soon complete his ninth 
year as pastor of St. Paul’s, and under his 
leadership the congregation has made 
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splendid progress. He was formerly pas- 
tor of the Woodbury Parish, Woodbury, 
Pa., where the Rev. Ralph W. Meckley is 
now the pastor. 


OF INTEREST TO 
LUTHERANS 


By Pastor Robert C. Davis, Tinicum 
Memorial Lutheran Church 


[Tinicum Memorial Church is in the area 
where the Swedish colonists settled three cen- 
turies ago.] 

Our LUTHERAN PEOPLE are becoming an- 
niversary conscious. Our rich tradition 
and our colorful history have the spirit 
of life breathed into them through the 
commemoration of anniversaries. (“It is 
the voice of ages that are gone. They pass 
before me with all their deeds.”) It is a 
singular coincidence that our Anniversary 
Appeal comes at the same time that the 
Swedes are celebrating the founding of 
New Sweden. The year 1938 marks the 
three hundredth anniversary of the com- 
ing of the Swedes to our shores and the 
introduction of Lutheranism to America. 
The Swedish expedition settled the land 
at the junction of the Brandywine and 
Christiana Creeks in Delaware and estab- 
lished a fort and village which has long 
since been known as Wilmington. Seeking 
a more strategic position on the river, 
“where their cannon could shoot out over 
it,” and stop other boats (especially the 
Dutch), they established a fort at Elfsborg 
(near Salem, N. J.) and one at Tenaco 
(Tinicum Island). At each of these places 
a church was established, and it will be 
remembered that the early Lutheran mis- 
sionaries of this time were such men as 
Pastors Israel Fluvianda, John Holm, Lars 
Lock, Peter Laurentie, and Reorus Tor- 
killus. Pastor Torkillus is known as “the 
first preacher of New Sweden,” and Pas- 
tor Holm as “the ablest and most active.” 

An inspiring picture of worship in those 
early days is found in an old diary. The 
diary was written by a young girl who 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean with Pastor 
Lock and his family. Incidentally, the 
voyage from Sweden to America required 
over six months! The writer of the diary 
lived at Fort Christiana. She tells how 
the people “flocked” to worship and came 
many miles by boat; others traveled long 
distances over hard and rough roads. 
“Rveryone was anxious to hear the new 
pastor” (Rev. Lars Lock) and, “it seemed 
strange, this church in the wilderness. 
But when we said the creed, and, ‘O God, 
oi lofve tig—‘We praise Thee, O God’— 
one knew at once where one was, and I 
thanked the good God for the Service 
Book.” She continues to express her joy 
and satisfaction in knowing that the folks 
at home were worshiping with the same 
form of service. At that service Pastor 
Lock read from the Old Testament and 
from the New Testament. His text was 
taken from the Catechism: “We should 
fear and love God, so that we do not 
despise preaching and God’s Word, but 
consider it holy, and hear it gladly, and 
learn.” This comprised the first service. 

But there was a second, somewhat in- 
formal service held which might be sug- 
gestive to us today. It opened with the 
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singing of “Blest is the man that feareth 
God.” Pastor Lock then went up and 
down the aisle and examined the people 
on his morning sermon! The writer says 
this was a very good practice because it 
made one keep his ears open. At any rate, 
their services were very dear to them and 
were a vital part of their lives. Not one 
fort was established or village settled un- 
less there was first a church. 

Much could be said about the work of 
these early Lutheran pastors. They were 
God-fearing and courageous men, pos- 
sessed of a truly zealous missionary spirit. 
Pastor Lock and others labored many 
hours in their efforts to translate the Bible 
into the various Indian dialects. They 
sought also to publish a Catechism in the 
Indian tongue. One is almost astounded 
at the importance and the reverence which 
was attached to the Catechism. They held 
a firm principle of education and that prin- 
ciple was based on the Catechism, and it 
surely appears that the people of that day 
knew what they believed and why they 
believed it. 

At a later period in this year of 1938, 
the Crown Prince of Sweden is expected 
to visit Tinicum Island. The State of Penn- 
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sylvania plans to do much about this an- 
niversary celebration and rebuild in replica 
the former dwellings that have been re- 
cently discovered. The writer believes that 
our Lutheran Church should have some 
definite part in this memorial occasion. 
Although we realize that most of the early 
Swedish churches later became Epis- 
copal, yet originally they were Lutheran, 
and are a vital part of our Lutheran his- 
tory and a splendid example of our mis- 
sionary Zeal. 

A final word should be said about the 
Governor of New Sweden—Printz. Him- 
self a devout Lutheran, he set a fine ex- 
ample by the pious life which he sought 
to live. His success in dealing with the 
Indians on a peaceable basis surpasses all 
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others of that time. He was a kindly- 
affectioned man who strove to put his 
Lutheran principles into active living. Al- 
though he would frequently stop boats 
from proceeding up the Delaware by firing 
a shot across their bow and then make 
them pay the price of the shot, he never- 
theless treated all men in a fair and just 
way. The anniversary of the founding of 
New Sweden should recall to our hearts 
that God has a definite place in our daily 
living. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR DEAD 


Albert C. H. Fasig Victim of 
Heart Attack 


For THE third time within nine months 
death called a member of the Muhlenberg 
College faculty when Albert C. H. Fasig, 
alumni secretary and professor of natural 
and applied sciences, died suddenly at his 
home in Allentown, Pa., January 20. He 
was fifty years old in September. 

Dr. Henry R. Mueller, professor of his- 
tory, died suddenly of a heart attack in 
May and Dr. John A. W. Haas, president 
emeritus, succumbed to a heart attack in 
July. 

While Professor Fasig had a diabetic 
condition for the past few years, it in no 
way interfered with his work at the col- 
lege. He suffered a heart attack January 
19, shortly after returning from Bethlehem, 
where he taught an extension class. Sev- 
eral similar attacks on Thursday morning 
resulted in his death. 

Professor Fasig' was elected to the Muh- 
lenberg faculty as instructor in chemistry 
and physics in 1913, and in 1926 was ele- 
vated to the Asa Packer chair of natural 
and applied sciences. He was clerk of the 
faculty and was especially influential as 
alumni secretary, filling that position for 
almost the same length of time he was a 
member of the faculty. In this field he 
was a great factor in welding the alumni 
into a constructive unit and organizing 
regional clubs throughout the territory 
served by the college. As secretary of the 
Athletic Committee charged with the man- 
agement of sports he was a leader in de- 
veloping the athletic policies of the col- 
lege and in preparing intercollegiate 
schedules. 

Professor Fasig was born in Reading, 
Pa., and was a graduate of the Reading 
High School with the class of 1906. He 
was a high school classmate of President 
Tyson. He was graduated from Muhlen- 
berg in 1909 with the bachelor of arts de- 
gree and received his master of arts degree 
from the college the following year. After 
becoming a member of the college faculty 
he took post-graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Fasig was a member of the 
Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity and, in rec- 
ognition of his contributions to the college 
was elected to membership in the Omicron 
Delta Kappa honorary fraternity several 
years ago. 

The obsequies were held in the Egner- 
Hartzell Memorial Chapel on the campus 
January 24, the liturgists being the Rev. 
Prof. Russell W. Stine and the Rev. Dr. 
John D. M. Brown. A feeling tribute was 
paid by President Levering Tyson as to a 
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noble comrade fallen in the performance 
of duty. The sermon was preached by 
Professor Fasig’s pastor, Dr. William C. 
Schaeffer. The music was by the College 
Chapel Choir under the direction of Dr. 
Harold K. Marks. Interment was in the 
Charles Evans Cemetery in Reading. 

Professor Fasig is survived by a brother 
Paul, in Allentown, and two sisters, Lulu 
and Grace, in Reading. His wife, the late 
Daphne (nee Deck) preceded him in death 
in 1935. 

His pastor pays the following tribute to 
a valued member: “As a churchman Pro- 
fessor Fasig was devoted to the interests 
of St. John’s Lutheran congregation. As a 
kind of lay minister and ambassador of 
goodwill he attended many of the meet- 
ings of synod and conference and his 
radiant personality and unaffected conse- 
cration won many staunch friends to the 
cause of the college he represented. He 
will be greatly missed throughout the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania.” 


“RACE RELATIONS” 
BULLETIN 


Mexicans in the southwestern sections 
of the country and Orientals on the West- 
ern Coast of the United States, as well as 
Negroes, offer a serious race relations 
problem in this country, according to the 
Message of the Department of Race Re- 
lations, Federal Council of Churches, to 
thousands of church leaders for use on 
Race Relations Sunday, February 13. 

Stating that there is “a keen racial con- 
sciousness in our modern world,” the Mes- 
sage continues, “but each national group 
is quite ready to give advice on another 
nation’s racial problems. We in America 
have felt keenly and said much about the 
treatment of Jews in Germany. More than 
one group in America has expressed its 
opinion of the policy of Great Britain in 
India. On the other hand, any church as- 
sembly in Great Britain can be aroused 
by the un-Christian treatment of Negroes 
in the United States. Each nation is amazed 
at the un-Christian attitudes of another 
in the matter of race relations.” 

American churches must bear a share 
of the responsibility for the failure to pre- 
vent unfair and unjust treatment of for- 
eign groups in every section of the coun- 
try, says the Message, which continues: 

“Any real solution of race relations re- 
quires that each nation face its own prob- 
lems. Before we in America can tell other 
nations what to do we must confront our 
own distressing situation. It is not an easy 
thing for a nation like the United States 
to assimilate so many foreign-born when 
some insist on maintaining too close a 
connection with their native lands. We 
must remember, however, that each na- 
tional group has made a lasting contri- 
bution to our composite civilization. The 
churches can do much to interpret that 
contribution and make it an integral part 
of the community life. They can also do 
much to prevent unfair and unjust treat- 
ment of foreign groups in every section 
of our country. National political blocs 
under unscrupulous leadership, the hous- 
ing of poor foreigners in dirty tenements, 
and the contemptuous attitude toward 
other races are things for which the 
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ehurches must bear a share of respon- 
sibility. 

“There are some small minority groups 
whose right to any decent standard of liv- 
ing has been seriously challenged: the 
Orientals on the Western Coast and the 
Mexicans along our southwestern fron- 
tier. While many arguments are advanced 
about the difficulty of admitting Orientals, 
it still remains true that there is some- 
thing decidedly un-Christian and un- 
statesmanlike about our Oriental Exclu- 
sion Act. Most of the churches show lit- 
tle concern about this because no Orien- 
tals are in their churches and their mem- 
bers never see any except the Chinese 
laundryman. Seeing few evidences of 
poverty in a southwestern town, a visitor 
asked, ‘Are there no poor people here?’ 
A prominent layman in a Protestant 
church answered, ‘none—except a few Mex- 
icans.’ Later the visitor saw, on the out- 
skirts of the town, rude habitations of 
planks, tin and canvas which housed these 
Mexicans in dirt and squalor. The 
churches cannot escape responsibility for 
such living conditions.’—Arthur E. Hung- 
erford in Federal Council Bulletin. 


CHURCH DESTROYED 
BY FIRE 


ONE OF THE most beautiful rural churches 
in southeastern Ohio was completely de- 
stroyed by fire January 17. Mt. Zion 
Church, located in Brookfield Township, 
Noble County, Ohio, was discovered to be 
on fire about 6.00 A. M., by residents of 
that neighborhood. 

Services had been held in the church 
Sunday forenoon and it is thought that 
the fire might have started from some de- 
fect in the heating plant in the basement. 
The church was built in 1903. A valuable 
communion service was destroyed. The 
loss was estimated at $15,000 or $20,000. 
The building was partially covered by in- 
surance. 

This church was one of three served by 
the Rev. Leo LaFontaine of Pleasant City, 
and was the only Lutheran congregation 
in that county. 


“MOTHER MONROE” 
By Nelson A. Mason 


“SOWING IN THE MorNING” 


Tue GospeL Mission in Washington, 
D. C., for many years was blessed with 
the leadership of Mrs. Harriet Earhart 
Monroe, an aunt of the famous aviatrix, 
Amelia Earhart. In middle life she had 
been president of a Lutheran college in 
Atchison, Kan., since located at Fremont, 
Nebr. Devoting her time and many talents 
to all phases of mission work in her. later 
years, she served first as president of the 
board of trustees, then as president emer- 
itus of the Mission. The writer was cor- 
responding secretary of the board. Through 
her many contacts, particularly in the Lu- 
theran Church, she secured large gifts of 
money, clothing, produce and other neces- 
sities for the work. 

Each autumn an operator at Johnstown, 
Pa., shipped a carload of coal, freight pre- 
‘paid, to the Mission. “Mother Monroe,” as 
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she was affectionately known, always 
wrote a grateful note of acknowledgment 
for the splendid gift. Once it occurred 
to her to ask the gentleman sending the 
coal whether he knew her personally, and 
where they had met. The reply was unique 
in mission annals. It read: 

“Mrs. Monroe, fifty years ago, when you 
were president of the Atchison school, one 
day there came to your door a widow and 
her little son. You took them in—fed and 
cared for them until the mother found em- 
ployment, then bade them Godspeed. I 
was that little boy.” 

Long after Mother Monroe was called 
to her Heavenly Home in 1927 at the age 
of eighty-four, the carload of coal con- 
tinued to come—a great blessing to the 
needy through the Gospel Mission. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and it 
shall return unto you after many days.” 

Nore: The author of the foregoing at the 
time was a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Gospel Mission and clerk of 
the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. 
The coal mining operator’s name was 
Baker—Lutheran Herald. 


A DARK PICTURE 
(Continued from page 13) 


which we have lost touch with the lands 
of our national origin. The attitude of the 
American groups affiliated with the Lu- 
theran World Convention toward the 
European national churches is not that of 
daughter churches to mother churches, 
but of completely privileged sister churches 
to other sisters, while the separated free 
churches of Europe in communion with 
the Synodical Conference frankly acknowl- 
edge their dependence both morally and 
financially upon their American co-re- 
ligionists.” 


Tue Lurueran reserves for a following 
article the contributions which Lutheran- 
ism has now the opportunity to make, as 
Pastor Piepkorn sees them. We do not 
find fault with his prophetic foresight and 
we accept to a considerable extent his ex- 
planation of the past barrenness of Amer- 
ican Lutheranism. On some points, how- 
ever, he has been silent. One of these is 
the fact that out of a so-called fruitless 
past the Lutherans in the United States 
emerge ranking numerically third among 
Protestants and fourth when Roman Cath- 
olicism is included in the accounting. Also, 
despite numerous and dire temptations, it 
did emerge from the storms and mael- 
stroms of colonial, early American and 
middle American conditions in possession 
of confessional loyalty and with a form 
of organization suitable for people who 
have established a representative democ- 
racy in their form of civil government. 
They have indeed met the temptations in- 
cident to the thrill of complete independ- 
ence of either spiritual or temporal powers 
without becoming hierarchical, episcopal, 
presbyterial, or congregational. They can- 
not have been entire failures since these 
qualities have been planted and perpet- 
uated. To the extent that the present 
status of our group of Christians have 
opportunities for the future, we are pre- 
pared to give attention to Pastor Piep- 
korn’s continuance in a coming chapter. 
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AN EPIPHANY HYMN 
By Samuel Patrick Koon 


RevEAL TuysELr, O Lord, to me 

That I may know Thy boundless love; 
Reveal each attribute in Thee, 

And give me wisdom from above. 


Reveal Thyself, O Lord, to me 

That I may learn Thy righteous ways; 
Reveal Thy mercy, full and free, 

And tune my heart to sing Thy praise 


Reveal Thyself, O Lord, to me 
In all Thy plenitude of grace; 
Remove the veil if it may be, 
And let me look upon Thy face. 


Reveal Thyself, O Lord, to me 
For Thou art very God alone; 
Reveal the light that I may see, 
And bid me worship at Thy throne. 
Lone Star, S. C. 
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CONGREGATIONS 


New York City. Reports presented at 
the recent annual meeting of the Inner 
Mission Society showed substantial prog- 
ress in spite of growing mission problems 
in the central area of the city. The mem- 
bership of the Society was enlarged and 
nineteen additional congregations were 
added to the supporting group. The cur- 
rent indebtedness was reduced by $880, 
and receipts were reported as $20,602.47. 

The Inner Mission Society functions as 
a church agency of personal service to 
children, families and inmates and is the 
oldest of four similar Lutheran agencies 
covering New York City. It is a charter 
member of the Lutheran Welfare Council, 
participating actively in its extension work. 
The office is in the United Charities Build- 
ing, 105 East 22d St., New York City. The 
officers are Joseph W. Heimsoth, president; 
the Rev. Henry C. Freimuth, vice-pres- 
ident; Fred Bohlig, treasurer; and David 
E. Stolpe, secretary. AMBROSE HERING. 


Reading, Pa. Annual reports showed a 
membership increase of six per cent at St. 
Matthew’s Church, an increase in the en- 
dowment funds of 116 per cent, an in- 
crease in benevolence with the synod ap- 
portionment paid, and a smaller deficit in 
the U. L. C. A. apportionment; the total 
indebtedness reduced to $2,000; and a sub- 
stantial bank balance with all bills paid. 
There was also an increase of children in 
the Sunday school. The congregation au- 
thorized the pastor, the Rev. W. R. Siegart, 
to obtain a house of his own choosing for 
a parsonage. 


Zanesville, Ohio. St. John’s congrega- 
tion, W. M. Hackenberg, D.D., pastor, 
climaxed the Christmas season with a 
largely attended Communion Service Jan- 
uary 2. Other events were the children’s 
festival service and the midnight Christ- 
mas Eve service by the choir, both at- 
tracting capacity audiences. 

The Rev. P. W. Hanshew: has been as- 
signed to the Zanesville area of the CCC 
camps with eight camps under his care 
and, with Mrs. Hanshew and daughter 
Alice, is making his home here. He as- 
sisted at the New Year Communion Serv- 
ice and occupied St. John’s pulpit Jan- 
uary 16. They came to Zanesville from 
Monroeville, Ind. 

The annual congregational meeting was 
held January 12. All organizations of the 
church are in fine condition and plans for 
the year’s work are well organized. 

The congregation is eagerly anticipating 
and planning for its centennial celebration 
in May 1939, and the meeting of the Synod 
of Ohio therewith. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Martin Luther Deitzler 


of Harrisburg, Pa., retired pastor and a mem- 
ber of the East Pennsylvania Synod, was called 
to his reward December 18, 1937, after an ill- 
ness of almost two years, occasioned by a frac- 
ture of the hip. He was in his eighty-seventh 
year. 

Mr. Deitzler was born February 2, 1851, at 
Bernville, Berks County, Pa. He was a grad- 
uate of Lafayette College and the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Selinsgrove, Pa. He 
was ordained in 1882 and called to be the pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Church in Adamsburg, now 
Beaver Springs, Snyder County, Pa. His sub- 
sequent charges were Aaronsburg, Centre 
County, Pa.; Trinity Church, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
and St. Peter’s Church, Highspire, Pa. He was 
called from his pastorate at Highspire to be- 
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come superintendent of the Emaus Orphans’ 
Home at Middletown, Pa., where he served for 
seven years. Upon his retirement he moved to 
Harrisburg; where he resided until his death. 

Pastor Deitzler was a faithful member of 
Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, dur- 
ing these many years after his retirement from 
the active ministry. Those who knew him will 
ever remember his kindly and gracious spirit 
and his helpful service to his Church. He was 
always willing to serve whenever called upon 
and many were blessed because of his ministry. 
His loyalty to his pastor and his joy in co- 
operating in every congregational and syn- 
odical program was most inspiring. He was an 
effectual preacher, a faithful pastor and a true 
and genial friend. He served the Church and 
his Master faithfully and efficiently. He has 
joined the Church Triumphant. “Truly, blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

He is survived by his widow, Alice Sebold 
Deitzler, formerly of Annville; two daughters, 
Mrs. John W. Few, Jr., of Middletown and Mrs. 
Ethel M. Detweiler of Harrisburg, and three 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted December 
22 by E. Martin Grove, D.D., president of the 
Synod of East Pennsylvania and pastor of Beth- 
lehem Church. Pastor Deitzler was laid to rest 
in Evergreen Cemetery, Annville, Pa. 

E. Martin Grove. 


The Rev. Alfred E. Dittmar 


Alfred Eugene Dittmar, son of the Rev. 
George F. Dittmar and his wife, Mary May 
Umbaugh, was born at Amanda, Ohio, March 
24, 1910, and died suddenly in a tragic train 
and automobile collision at Steubenville, Ohio, 
January 12, 1938, while he was paying pastoral 
calls. He was the third son in a family of 
seven children. 

He received his elementary education in the 
public schools of Lewisburg, Ohio. He was 
graduated from Wittenberg College in 1932 and 
from Hamma Divinity School at Springfield, 
Ohio, in 1935. ; 

In June 1935 he accepted the call to become 
pastor of Grace Church, Steubenville, Ohio, and 
was ordained by the Synod of Ohio May 19, 
1936. He had been pastor of Grace Church only 
a little more than two years and was just be- 
ginning to reap the fruits of his hard and 
patient labor, and had won his way into the 
hearts of his congregation and of the com- 
munity. 

The resolutions passed by the local Pastoral 
Association of which he was president speak 
of him as ‘fa co-worker in every good way, 
willing, giving in rich abundance of his time, 
energy and splendid ability to the services in 
which the churches of the city united for com- 
mon Christian ends. The power of his life lay 
in his simplicity, and in his conscientious per- 
formance of duty with quiet devotion to the 
deepest sanctities of life.” 

In youth, in school days and in the ministry, 
at home or elsewhere, he was the same loving 
and lovable personality. His preaching was 
conservative, scriptural and evangelical. 

Mr. Dittmar was united in marriage with 
Frances Edith Cahill of Lewisburg, Ohio, June 
20, 1935. She and one son, Robert Alfred, mourn 
the loss of a devoted husband and father. Sur- 
viving him also are his parents and the follow- 
ing brothers and sisters: Theodore R. and the 
Rev. George W. Dittmar, Freda May and Mary 
Marguerite. 

Funeral services were held at Grace Church, 
Steubenville. A. M. Himes, D.D., president of 
the Eastern Conference, officiated. Addresses 
were made by Dr. Joseph Sittler, president of 
the Synod of Ohio, and M. I. Powell, D.D., 
superintendent of Home Missions. On the Sun- 
day following, January 16, the body was taken 
to the home of his parents where brief services 
were held by the Rev. A. O. Long, and later 
at Trinity Church, Lewisburg, where Dr. L. H. 
Larimer, dean of Hamma Divinity School, 
preached the sermon, and Dr. T. A. Kantonen, 
Dr. R. H. Albert, and the Rev. Howard Rogers 
had part in the services. Interment was made 
at Roselawn Cemetery, Lewisburg, Ohio. 


Rev. Joel E. Grubb 


pastor of Second Lutheran Church, Baltimore, 
Md., was called to his eternal home Monday 
evening, January 10. He was born in Newport, 
Pa., July 18, 1880, to Alfred R. Grubb and Sarah 
Catherine Orner Grubb. 

He was graduated from Gettysburg College 
eat phe class of 1905 and Gettysburg Seminary 
in 5 

He ‘served the New Kingston, Pa., charge 
from 1908 to 1912, Gloversville, N. Y., from 
1912 to 1916, and Second Church, Baltimore, 
since 1916. 

In 1908 he was united in matrimony with 
Miss Nettie A. Jones, who preceded him in 
death in 1933. To them was born one son, Paul 
Jones Grubb, a Baltimore architect. 

He is survived by his son; a brother Nelson, 
and a sister Edith, both of whom live in New- 
port, Pa. 

Mr. Grubb was a faithful, scholarly and com- 
forting interpreter of the Holy Scriptures. He 
traveled through many of the books of the 
Bible with his people in prayer meeting and 
always led them where “the living waters flow.” 

As a pastor he was faithfulness personified in 
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a ood where sick beds were often ten miles 
apart. 

Liturgically he was almost of Quaker sim- 
plicity but his friends at the opposite pole loved 
him as much as they loved their own kind, 
because of his frankness and charity. 

As a preacher he never grasped after sensa- 
tional themes or catch-gallery methods. He 
stayed close to his doctrinal theology and as 
a result left to mourn him one of the most 
loyal, best nourished, most Christlike of con- 
gregations. 

He died of embolism following an operation, 
after he had been home a week in happy an- 
ticipation of complete recovery. His body was 
laid to rest in the beautiful cemetery of New- 
port, Pa., overlooking his beloved Juniata. 

J. B. Baker. 


Mrs. Julia Ann Snyder 


entered into eternal rest December 30, 1937. 
Aged eighty-four years. She was a lifelong 
member of Salem Church.of the Liberty Valley 
Charge, Liberty, Pa. 

Mrs. Snyder was a direct descendant of one 
of the pioneer families that came from Ger- 
many to settle in Liberty Valley, Pa. She was 
a woman of great faith in her God, conse- 
quently her life was spent in consecration to 
her church and to the extension of His Kingdom. 

Mrs. Snyder was the teacher of the adult 
Bible class for many years until failing health 
caused her to relinquish the office. She was 
also president of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety and was intensely interested in this part 
of her church work. 

The funeral services were held in Salem 
Church, where she had worshiped so devoutly 
for many years, and the interment was in the 
beautiful cemetery adjoining the church. 

Mrs. Snyder is survived by three sons, Ward 
and Edward of Morris, Pa., and D. J. Snyder, 
D.D., pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Long 
Beach, Calif. W. A. Moser. 


RESOLUTIONS 


John A. W. Haas 


In loving memory and with a profound ap- 
preciation of the great achievements of the 
thirty-two years during which the Rev. John 
A. W. Haas, D.D., LL.D., presided over Muhlen- 
berg College, we, the Board of Trustees, would 
place on record our recognition of the great 
and lasting value of what he has accomplished 
and of the debt of gratitude that is his due. 

He came to the college at a most critical 
period of its history, and with a strong faith, 
wide vision and resolute purpose surmounted 
the difficulties that confronted the institution. 
Of what was accomplished in the material de- 
velopment of its equipment it is not necessary 
to speak for this is evident to all who pass by. 
The academic advances that have been made 
likewise require no praise for they are so 
manifest that they carry with them their own 
commendation. But most splendid is the fact 
that what has been accomplished has been done 
without the surrender of the high ideals of the 
past, for the college has remained a church in- 
stitution in which the Holy Faith is maintained 
and in which the ancient culture of the arts 
and humanities has not been supplanted by a 
purely utilitarian materialism. 

The buildings erected on the campus are both 
symbols of the aims and ideals of his presidency 
and a challenge to succeeding generations to 
carry on the work that has been begun. This 
challenge we accept and return our humble 
thanks to God for the life He caused to be 
devoted to this service and which He has now 
taken to its eternal reward in fulfillment of the 
promise, ‘“‘That they may rest from their labors; 
and their works do follow them.” 

John C. Mattes, 
Chairman of Committee, Board of Trustees, 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
January 18, 1938. 


Dr. Hugo Hamfeldt 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God, our 
heavenly Father, in His wise providence, to 
take unto Himself the soul of our friend and 
pastor, Dr. Hugo Hamfeldt, for forty-two years 
the shepherd of our congregation, be it re- 
solved: 

That, we, the church council of St. Lucas 
Church, sorrowfully record our great loss, and 
humbly submit ourselves to the loving will of 
Him Who ordereth all things well. 

That, we give grateful expression to our high 
appreciation of the wise counsel, unfailing 
cheerfulness and deep convictions of the de- 
ceased, and of his untiring efforts to promote 
the growth of the Kingdom of God. 

That, we convey to the sorrowing children of 
our beloved pastor our profound sympathy, 
commending them to the gracious care and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. 

That, we send to the bereaved family a copy 
of these resolutions, as well as to the Toledo 
Lutheran and Tue LurHERAN magazines, and 

That, the congregation humbly concur in 
these resolutions, and together with the obituary 
give them a senarate page in the record of St. 
Lucas congregation. 

William Gors, Pres. 
Emmet Rydman, Sec. 
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of its members. 


LUTHERAN..in its name and its work..providing Insurance 


THE STORY OF A NAME 
Life Insurance Societies have always selected names which would interpret 
their ideals and purposes. Organized in 1918, the Lutheran Brotherhood 
has through its twenty years of service, justified the hopes and ambitions 


Protection for all Lutheran Men, Women and Children. 


BROTHERHOOD. . over $3,556,605.00 paid to members and 


beneficiaries . . 
Brotherhood. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


The Lutheran Brotherhood is composed of 53,352 members owning $60,420,662.00 of 
life insurance. The members are the Lutheran Brotherhood, they own the Lutheran 
Brotherhood and they alone receive the profits earned. There are no stockholders, 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Herman L. Ekern, President 


. @ practical demonstration of Fraternal 


MINNESOTA 


SYNOD 


The seventy-eighth annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held in_the 
Church of the Redeemer, Macon, Ga., the Rev. 
W. J. Ducker pastor, February 8-10. The open- 
ing service with the sermon and the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper is announced for 
8.00 P. M., Tuesday, February 8. 

W. A. Reiser, Sec. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF SYNOD 


A special meeting of the Evangelical Synod of 
Nebraska has been called for 10.00 A. M., Tues- 
day, February 8, in Salem Church, Fremont, 
Nebr. T. D. Rinde, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Alleman, Snyder, from Stephens City, Va., to 
McConnellsburg, Pa. 

Canis, Robert P., from Seward, N. Y., to 42-16 
200th St., Flushing, N. Y. 

Dundore, I. Noble, from 103 Pearl St., Browns- 
ville, Pa., to Brownsville, Pa. 

Fague, Harland D., from Reedsville, Pa., to 443 
S. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Fink, D.D., J. Russell, from 267 Jackson St., 
York, Pa., to Rentichintala, Guntur District, 
South India. 

Gross, L. W., from Glade, Pa., to R. F. D. 2, 
Rockwood, Pa. 


Habig, Ernest E., from 943 E. Taylor St., 
se Ind., to 934 Spruce St., Boulder, 
olo. 


Hanshew, Paul, from Monroeville, Ind., to S. C. 
S. No. 22, CCC Service, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Hay, E. G., from 616 Post St., Rochester, ING. 8 
to 25 Hillandale St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Keisler, J. A., from Pomaria, S. C., 
Brook, Va. 

Kuitunen, Arvin E., from Sylvan Lake, Alberta, 
Canada, to Box 68, Fairport Harbor, Ohio. 
Larsen, J. D., from 1215 Joseph Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn., to 4703 Utah Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Lee H. J., from Platteville, Wis., to McConnell, 


to Toms 


Markley, Raymond L., from Lynchburg, Va., to 
Ridge Ave., Greencastle, Pa. 

Meinecke, W., from Beaconia, Man., Canada, to 
Thalberg, Man., Canada. 

Oberholtzer, Walter D., from Camp Riley Creek, 
Se Wis., to Camp Mercer, Manitowish, 

is. 

Sandrock, George, from 174 Albert St., Water- 
loo, Ont., Canada, to Bellevue, Iowa. 

Schwartz, William M., from 2309 Stewart St., 
McKeesport, Pa., to Mount Wolf, Pa. 

Tholan, S. F., from Pottsgrove, Pa., 
Elmira St., Williamsport, Pa. 

Wiegman, Fred C., from 311 W. 5th St., North 
Platte, Nebr., to 325 E. 10th St., Fremont, 
Nebr. 

Wohlsen, A. S., from 7 N. Ninth St., Strouds- 
burg, Pa., to 840 N. Charlotte St., Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Wood, Raymond D., from 125 E. Palmetto St., 
Florence, S. C., to 12 Fayette St., Staunton, 
Va. 
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There's a message lo you 
of SAFETY. Sep RITY-. 
SATIS 


Lex us tell 


you how you 
may have 


Protection in Old Age ® Freedom from Worry 
A Steady Income © Permanent Satisfaction 


in the check that comes regularly to you as a holder 
of an Annuity Agreement of the American Bible 
Society. For over 90 years such checks have helped 
bring security and comfort in spite of disturbing 
world conditions. In addition there’s the fine sat- 
isfaction of taking part in the significant work of 
making the Bible more and more widely available 
throughout the world. The booklet, “4 Gift That 
Lives,’ tells about the plan. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


eo a es 


AN 
INCOME 
(Sed American Bible Society, 
e Bible House, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, your 


r 
i H 
1 1 
1 i 
booklet L-5 entitled ‘A Gift That Lives.” : 
§ 
\ i 
; Name H 
1 
H Address. Denomination. 1 
' \ t : 
{ City. State. J 
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Lenten, Palm Sunday, and Easter Folders 


LITHOGRAPHED FOLDER SERIES No. H 


THE FRONT COVERS of these folders are beautifully lithographed in five colors. Space is available for printing name of 
church, etc. 
THE REMAINING PAGES are blank and furnish a splendid medium for pastoral letters, sermon and service announcements. 
TWO SIZES are available in some of the folders illustrated. Care must be exercised in indicating which size is desired. 
PRICES: Small Size—334 x 534 folded—100—75 cents; 250—$1.88; 500—$2.50; 1,000—$4.00. Large Size—512 x 812 folded—100—$1.50; 250— 
$3.75; 500—$6.00; 1,000—$10.00. 
In ordering give first, second and third choice. An early order will insure against disappointment. 


Small Size—No. 341 Small Size—No. 255 Small Size—No. 480 
Large Size—No. 432 Large Size—No. 261 Large Size—No. 479 
(Limited Quantity.) 


Samples of Folders on Request 
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Small Si No. 581 (N ’ Palm Sund. Fold i 

Large Size—No. 580 Rew Large. SizevOnly=-Noubeti(New) jae SooNe oe (New 

LENTEN PASTORAL LETTERS 5 4 

Four different LENTEN PASTORAL LETTERS which we have published in past years are available at this time. Each 
letter is tastefully gotten up in purple ink on high-grade bond paper, with seasonal illustration on first page, and message on 
second and third pages. Special price, 75 cents a hundred. 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 

860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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